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>LANNED  LIGHnNG 

•  STUDENTS  ARE  MORE  RESPONSIVE 

When  school  lighting  is  planned,  students  learn  more 
readily  and  get  better  marks.  Fatigue,  nervousness  and 
irritability  are  reduced. 

•  TEACHERS’  WORK  LOAD  IS  LIGHTENED 

When  students  are  alert,  attentive  and  quick  to  learn, 
it  is  easier  to  instrua  over  long  periods  without  strain 
or  fatigue. 

•  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT  IS  IMPROVED 

Cheerful  surroundings  and  improved  w'orking  condi¬ 
tions  play  an  important  part  in  keeping  spirits  bright 
and  morale  high. 

★ 

PLANNED  LIGHTING  involves  more  than  simply  the 
proper  amount  of  illumination.  Contrast  ratios,  color 
harmony,  glare  reduaion  all  enter  into  it. 

A  Public  Service  representative  will  gladly  make  a 
lighting  recommendation  to  fit  your  needs.  Simply 
call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 


PVBLIC^SERVICE 
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areas  of  this  map  show  where  almost 
2J4  trillion  tons  of  coal  still  lie  sleeping— that’s  about 
40%  of  all  the  coal  known  to  exist  in  the  world! 


The  utility  plant  in  the  background  turns  mountains 
of  coal  into  electric  power.  Bituminous  coal  is  now  the 
biggest  single  source  of  electridtyin  the  United  States. 


FUEL  RESERVES 
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One  acre  in  every  seven  contains  coal 

Except  for  soil,  there  is  more  coal  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  natural  reseurce.  About  425  thousand 
square  miles— one  acre  in  every  seven— contain  coal. 
Coal  represents  more  than  90%  of  all  our  fuel  resources 
.  .  .  known  petroleum  reserves  account  for  only  about 
7%  . . .  natural  gas,  less  than  1%. 

Coal  can  replace  liquid  fuels 

America  consumes  all  fuels  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Right 
now  petroleum  fuels  are  being  used  faster  than  new 
sources  can  be  discovered.  But  even  though  reserves 
of  liquid  fuels  are  definitely  limited,  no  shortage  need 
ever  exist.  That’s  because  science  has  discovered  a  way 
to  make  oil  and  gasoline  from  coal— and  coal  reserves 
are  virtually  inexhaustible. 

BITUMINOUS  iSk  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

WcMhlngton,  D.  C* 

NOVEMBER.  1952 


Amazing  productivity  of  U.  S.  mines 

To  supply  this  coal  economically  and  dependably, 
America  has  developed  the  most  highly  mechanized 
and  productive  coal  industry  in  the  world.  The  aver¬ 
age  American  miner  can  turn  out  3  to  4  times  more 
coal  every  day  than  the  world’s  next  most  eflBcient 
miner.  That’s  why— now  and  for  the  future,  too— 
America  can  count  on  having  all  the  coal  she  needs. 


"CLASS  REPORT,"  a  new  16-page  booklet, 
illustrated  in  color,  for  intermediate  grades. 
May  be  used  as  basis  of  class  unit  on  coaL 
For  specimen  copy  and  list  of  other  free  teaching  aids, 
write  to:  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  Educational  De¬ 
partment,  320  Southern  Building,  Washington  S,  D.  C. 
(PLCAtc  p*iirr> 

Name - 


Street _ 

City _ 

Position. 


.Zone _ State. 
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Better  English 

HERZBERG  •  GUILD  •  HOOK 

A  new  series  on  the  study  of  English,  presented  in  a  clear,  inter* 
esting  manner.  It  offers  the  teacher  a  thorough  program,  abundant 
drill,  and  an  ai^roach  which  challenges  the  ablest  as  well  as  the 
STerage  student 

A  1*2-3  development  of  each  topic  is  provided:  (1)  Getting  the 
facts;  (2)  Using  the  facts;  (3)  Testing  your  mastery  of  the  facts. 
The  various  aspects  of  communication  are  presented  in  the  first 

half  of  the  book;  grammar 
and  usage  in  the  second. 

Books  7,  8,  9  are  ready 
now;  10,  11,  12  coming 
soon.  Workbooks  and 
Teacher  s’  Manuals  also 
available. 

GINN  AND 
COMPANY 
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you  Select  iL  BEST  Wken  you 
Ck  ooAe  the  fleu,  Winston  Arithmetics! 

1.  The  confidence  that  accompanies  tried  and  proven  authorship. 

Foster  Grossnickle  Lee  Brueckner  Elda  Merton 

2.  Perfected  Procedures  in  teaching  arithmetic  meaningfully. 

9.  Only  Winston  visualizes  processes. 

4.  Only  Winston  bridges  the  gap  between  numipulation  with  concrete 
materials  (to  demonstrate  the  organization,  framework,  tmd  structure 
of  the  number  system)  and  the  abstract  level  of  computation. 

6.  Winston  has  a  problem-solving  program  that — 

Stresses  problem-solving  helps  in  Grades  3  and  4 
Stresses  problems-to-solve  in  Grades  5  through  8 
Tests  achievement  in  problem-solving  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  grades. 

6.  There  is  a  readiness  program  involving  both — 

Readiness  tests  to  determine  the  learner's  readiness  for  the  new  con¬ 
cept  and  his  arithmetic  foundations  necessary  to  success  in  the  new 
learning. 

Readiness  lessons  to  “set”  the  new  learning  in  a  desirable  social  and 
mathematical  situation. 

A  modem  AriUuneUc  Program  means  Manipulation,  Discovery,  and  Learning 
by  Doing.  It  cails  tor — 

o  TEXTS  o  MANIPULATIVE  MATERIALS 

o  A  PROFESSIONAL  BOOK  o  WORKBOOKS  geared  to  a 

program  of  “need” 

You  are  invited  to  tee  this  modern  drithmetie  Program  in  tke  Wintton 
Booth  at  the  NJEA  Convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

1010  Arch  Street  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Represented  in  New  Jersey  by 

Sam  McDowell  328  Gardner  Avenue  Trenton 

Robert  Wayman  Blast  Main  Street  Mendham 


Driscoll,  Truman 
Hail  AmerEdWeek 
Forgetting  party  politics,  both  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  and  President 
Harry  Truman  issued  proclamations 
of  American  Elducation  Week. 

Under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State, 
Governor  Driscoll  said: 

WHEIREAS,  the  growing  complexity 
of  modern  civilization  and  the  seri¬ 
ous  tensions  and  problems  that  are 
characteristic  of  our  times  require 
the  highest  standards  of  intelligent 
and  responsible  citizenship;  and 
WHEJIEAS,  The  maintenance  of  free 
schools  for  all  the  people  is  the  only 
feasible  way  to  give  adequate  prep¬ 
aration  for  living  in  today’s  world; 
and 

WHEIREIAS,  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  thirty-second  annual  observance 
of  a  special  education  week  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Elducation,  the  New  Jersey  Exluca- 
tion  Association,  the  New  Jersey 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
the  American  Legion; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  ALFRED  E. 
DRISCOLL,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  November  9th  to  the 
15th,  1952  as  AMERICAN  EDUCA¬ 
TION  WEEK  and  do  urge  that  all 
citizens  visit  their  schools  during 
this  week,  to  learn  more  about 
school  programs  and  school  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  assist  in  developing  and 
improving  our  common  schools. 
President  Truman,  in  a  lengthier 
message,  .said,  in  part, 

“Our  firm  belief  in  education  for 
all  carries  obligations:  to  provide  good 
teachers  in  sufficient  numbers,  ade¬ 
quate  school  buildings  for  a  growing 
population,  and,  where  necessary, 
financial  aid  to  able  and  ambitious 
students  who  cannot  otherwise  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  beyond  high 
school.  Much  must  be  done,  immedi¬ 
ately  and  continuously,  in  every  school 
district  and  State  and  throughout  the 
country,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obli¬ 
gations  to  our  boys  and  girls,  to  our 
Nation,  and  to  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world.” 
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Three  New  Members  J 

On  Executive  Group  j 

With  no  contests  in  county  elections  j 

for  NJEIA  state  posts,  the  nominees  in 
each  county  have  been  declared  ^ 

elected.  The  elections  brought  some 
changes  in  personnel.  ‘ 

There  will  be  three  new  faces  on  the 
NJEIA  Executive  Committee.  New 
members  are  J.  Britton  Davis  (Burl¬ 
ington),  Louis  Cronholm,  (Morris), 
(Continued  on  Page  100) 
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NJEA  CALENDAR  -  1952-53 
Nov.  27  (Thursday)  —  Thanksgiving 
Day 

Dec.  12  (Friday)  —  NJEIA  Executive 
Committee  Meeting 
Dec.  25  (Thursday) — Christmas  Day 
Jan.  1  (Thursday) — New  Year’s  Day 
Jan.  6  (Tuesday)  — Legislature  Con¬ 
venes 

Jan.  23  (Friday)  —  NJEA  Executive 
Committee  Meeting 
Jan.  24  (Saturday) — NJEA  Legisla¬ 
tive  Conference 

Feb.  7  (Saturday) — Lincoln’s  Birth¬ 
day 

Feb.  22  (Sunday)  —  Washington’s 
Birthday 

Mar.  20  (Friday)  — NJEA  Executive 
Committee  Meeting 
Mar.  21  (Saturday)  — NJEA  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference 


OFFICUl  PUBLICtTION  -  NEW  lEBSEY  EDUCATION  ASSif. 


Volume  26 


November,  1952 


Number  3 


ARTICLES 

Pressure  Groups  in  Political  Patterns,  Downes 

Biography  of  an  Article . 

Take  the  Cuss  from  Custodian,  Palmer . 

Elementary  School  in  Japan,  Ross . 

There  Are  No  Bad  Children,  Feder . 

A  County  Audio-Visual  Day  . 

The  Answer  to  “$60,000,000  More”  . . 

NJELA;  Report  of  Audit . . 

Lite-A-Bike  Campaign,  Brown,  Hainfeld  .... 


OfFicers 

WILLIAM  R.  STOVER  . President 

Jr.  High  Schpol,  Pennsauken,  8 
MRS.  MAY  C.  SMITH  ....Vice-President 
Grant  School,  Trenton 

GEORGE  F.  ZIEGLER  . Treasurer 

High  School,  Franklin 

Executive  Commiltee 

Atlantic  . MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN 

Bergen  . BARBARA  A.  WOLF 

Burlington  . GEORGE  M.  DARE 

Camden  . MIRIAM  T.  BLEMLE 

Cape  Mar  . MIRIAM  REICHLEY 

Cumberland  ....MYRTLE  MIDDLETON 

Essex  . WILLIAM  R.  SMITH 

Gloucester  . EDNA  M.  BAKER 

Hudson  . HOWARD  E.  DEILY 

Hunterdon  . . EDITH  ORT 

Mercer  ....CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER 

Middlesex  . JOSEPH  KREISELL 

Monmouth  . EVERETT  CURRY 

Morris . LOUIS  CRONHOLM 

Ocean  . H.  RICHARD  PRICE 

Passaic  . JEANNE  VAN  WYK 

Salem  . ELIZABETH  BOZEARTIl 

Somerset  . IDA  L.  FRANCIS 

Sussex  . CHRISTIAN  STAGER 

Union  . HELEN  M.  HEDLEY 

Warren  . 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES 


FEATURES 

President’s  Mesage,  Stover  . ' . 

NJEA  Picture  File  . 

Yours  For  the  Asking  . 

What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know,  Wood,  Branca,  Starkey 

What  Happens  Next,  Robinson  . 

Look,  Hear,  Now,  Reitze  . . 

Editorials  . . 


NEWS 


American  Education  Week  . 

NJEIA  Elxecutive  Committee  Members 
From  Sussex  to  Cape  May . 


THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 

Our  cover  picture  this  month  has  no  Novemberish  or  NJEAish  sig¬ 
nificance.  We  used  it  just  because  we  liked  it — those  hands,  caught  by 
Lambert,  seemed  to  carry  a  picture  of  a  classroom  that  was  alive  and 
interesting.  They  cheered  us,  somehow,  in  a  month  filled  with  conven¬ 
tions,  state  school  aid,  attacks  on  education,  and  other  problems. 


NJEA  Legislative  Chairman  . 

CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER 
Junior  High  School  No.  1.  Trenton 

NBA  State  Director  . 

LENA  M.  PORRBCA 
Jackson  Ave.  School,  Hackensack 

NJEA  SlaflT 

Executive  Secretary  . 

FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 

Editor  . LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 

Field  Representative  . 

FREDERICK  W.  BRANCA 

Field  Representative  . 

LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE 

Research  Director  . 

S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR. 

NJEA  Headquarters 
laO  WEST  STATE  STREET 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone  6-.5558 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITOBIAL  OFFICES— The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  la  published  ten  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of 
Publication  is  15  8.  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at 
IM  W.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  6-5558.  Entered  as 
second  class  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  under 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  5S8,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed 
please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W,  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  ' 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  81,00,  82,00,  or  $6.00  entitles 
a  member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership 
fee  is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  C<»nmlttee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon.  Center 
School,  Bloemfield. 


DRINK 


On  the  beach  at  Rio,  in  the  shadow  of 
famous  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  Coca-Cola 
is  part  of  the  Brazilian  scene — just  as  it  is 
part  of  the  scene  wherever  people  gather 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Around  the  world, 
Coca-Cola  is  wholesome  refreshment . . . 
welcome  refreshment.  It  brings  the  friend¬ 
liness  of  the  States  to  good  neighbors 
everywhere  ...  is  the  favorite  of  all  who 
play  refreshed  or  work  refreshed. 


Rtprints  of  the  picture  in  this  advertisement,  without  the 


adoertising  text,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  for  use  in  your 


classroom.  Address:  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT,  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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COMMITTEES  AT  WORK 


MAIL-VOTING  CHANGES 


OUR  NEW  BUILDING 


NJEA  ^^DRIVE-INS^^ 


A  FEELING  OF  AWE 


T  HAVE  JUST  completed  my  annual  report  to  our  Delegate  Assembly.  For  it 
^  I  assembled  and  reviewed  a  list  of  Association  activities  and  achievements 
in  the  year  just  past.  Even  though  I  have  lived  through  that  year,  and  knew 
about  each  achievement  individually,  I  am  almost  overwhelmed  at  the  total. 
It  has  made  me  realize  the  true  magnitude  of  this  great  Association  of  ours, 
and  I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  communicate  some  of  that  feeling  to  each 
of  you. 

The  work  of  our  fifteen  committees  was  only  a  part  of  the  whole.  Yet 
this  included  the  enactment  of  some  fourteen  hills  into  law;  the  quiet,  but 
efiBcient,  handling  of  dozen  of  personal  controversies  involving  teacher  welfare; 
substantial  liberalization  of  retirement  privileges  for  thousands  of  teachers, 
with  plans  developed  for  our  next  steps. 

We  increased  our  NJEA  membership,  enrolling  over  ninety  percent  of  our 
teachers  as  active  members;  carefully  budgeted  and  spent  nearly  $190,000  to 
contribute  directly  and  efficiently  to  our  mutual  aims;  published  for  its  25th 
.  year  our  magazine ;  assembled  a  vast  amount  of  helpful  research,  such  as  our 
annual  salary  study,  and  placed  this  in  the  hands  of  our  members  when  it  was 
needed. 

We  settled  on  a  workable,  practical  proposal  for  a  state-wide  minimum 
salary  schedule;  prepared  to  observe  our  NJEIA  Centennial  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  advance  and  do  honor  to  our  profession;  planned  a  Handbook  for  those 
who  join  us  in  the  teaching  ranks,  and  paid  tribute  to  our  fellow-teachers  who 
passed  away  after  long  service;  chose  our  officers  and  county  representatives 
in  an  orderly,  efficient  manner;  took  an  increasingly  prominent  and  active  part 
in  our  great  national  organization;  and  developed  an  insurance  plan  in  which, 
eventually,  our  members  may  be  able  to  save  more  than  their  year’s  dues. 

In  the  year  just  pmst  we  moved  into  our  beautiful  new  headquarters  build¬ 
ing,  which  I  hope  each  of  you  will  manage  to  visit.  People  tell  me  its  purchase 
was  “the  smartest  move  our  Association  ever  made.”  In  its  first  year  it  has 
become  the  educational  center  for  New  Jersey. 

We  have  organized  and  launched  a  great  state  school  aid  campaign  to 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  Legislature’s  Commission. 

We  joined  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Bosshart  on  the  completion  of  a  half- 
century  of  service  to  education,  and  greeted  our  new  Commissioner,  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Raubinger,  who  has  already  shown  his  disposition  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  our  organization. 

We  took  our  Association  closer  to  the  “grass  roots”  of  our  State  through 
two  series  of  “Drive-In”  conferences,  a  meeting  of  leaders  of  the  “big-city” 
associations,  and  an  all-state  leadership  conference.  Through  these  we  hope 
to  perpetuate  our  tradition  of  fine,  able  leadership. 

We  have  developed  a  new  plan  for  mail-voting  in  choosing  our  Association 
officers,  to  replace  our  present,  somewhat  cumbersome  procedures. 

And  finally  we  have  organized  and  prepared  for  our  great  annual  con¬ 
vention,  which  will  be  taking  place  while  this  Review  is  in  the  mails.  Our  1952 
Convention  incorporates  significant  changes  and  improvements,  of  which  we 
are  proud. 

This  is  still  not  a  complete  record,  but  it  will  have  to  suffice.  I  hope  it 
is  enough  to  give  each  of  you  some  of  my  own  feeling  of  awe  that  we  have 
done  all  this  working  together.  To  what  we  can  do  there  is  no  limit. 
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First  scenes  were  taken  at  Howell  Twp. 

Consolidated  School.  Here  is  Bob  A  Helping  Teacher  encourages  a  young 
Wendland,  the  principal.  actress  at  Robbinsville  School. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  EXHIBIT 


American  Education  Week  poster 


At  Hightstown  meeting  ribbons  show  Fort  Monmouth  librarians  inspect  ex-  JACK  B.  TWICHELL  is  the  new  county 
state-wide  location  of  adult  schools.  hibit  to  get  new  ideas  in  many  fields.  superintendent  in  Mercer  County. 
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PRESSURE  GROUPS  IN  POLITICAL  PATTERNS 


By  JAMES  E.  DOWNES 
Newark  STC 

Here  is  an  important  contribution  to  American  thinking — 
one  of  the  finest  articles  the  REVIEW  has  ever  been  privileged 
to  offer  its  readers.  Mr.  Downes  recently  wrote  GRASS-ROOTS 
POLITICS  for  the  Oxford  series  of  Social  Studies  Pamphlets. 
He  is  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Science  at  Newark  STC, 
and  has  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  politics. 


^HE  PouTiCAL  Party  is  assumed 
to  be  the  key  institution  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics.  Most  thinking,  talking 
and  writing  about  politics  is  in  terms 
of  parties:  parties  as  agents  of  poli¬ 
tical  manipulation  and  management; 
politicians  as  those  active  in  parties; 
democratic  'government  as  govern¬ 
ment  through  parties.  Particularly  in 
a  presidential  election  year,  party 
primaries  and  conventions,  party 
candidates  and  platforms,  party  cam¬ 
paigns  and  records  are  very  much  in 
the  minds  of  everyone. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
the  role  of  parties  in  the  practical  op¬ 
eration  of  government  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  throughout  the  United  States 
is  over-emphasized.  And  by  the  same 
token,  the  significance  of  pressure 
groups  is  minimized,  if  not  ignored. 
Pressure  groups  are  relatively  new  to 
American  political  practice,  at  least 
in  their  present  guise  and  importance, 
yet  they  have  achieved  basic  signif¬ 
icance  in  their  brief  existence. 

Parties  are  still  the  acknowledged 
agents  through  which  political  pro¬ 
cesses  are  carried  on.  But  it  is  the 
pressure  groups  that  more  and  more 
furnish  the  motive  power  which  par¬ 
ties  run  on.  One  saw  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  party  conventions  on 
television  last  July;  would  anyone 
imagine  that  the  unseen  pressures 


were  not  influential  behind  the  scenes? 
One  heard  much  about  how  TV  in¬ 
creased  public  influence  on  conven¬ 
tion  decisions;  how  was  this  influ¬ 
ence  channeled  except  through  pres¬ 
sure  groups?  The  effectiveness  of 
pressure  groups  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  that  political  area  where  gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  meet,  especially 
legislation. 

Time  was  when  parties  were  the 
primary,  if  not  the  sole,  means  of 
bringing  the  people  and  their  govern¬ 
ment  together.  Parties  functioned  as 
formulators,  channelers  and  express- 
ors  of  opinion — as  well  as  agents  for 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  public 
office,  both  elective  and  appointive. 
These  are  still  regarded  as  the  pecu¬ 
liar  functions  of  political  parties — 
and  all  the  textbooks  so  state.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that,  in  recent  decades,  pres¬ 
sure  groups  have  become  the  more 
effective  means  of  performing  all 
these  functions,  except  the  nomination 
of  candidates — and  even  here  their 
influence  has  not  been  unknown  (e.g., 
Mr.  Barkley). 


A  Pressure  Group  may  be  defined 
as  any  considerable  number  of 
people  who  concert  their  efforts  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  actions  of  public  officials. 
Pressure  groups  are  most  concerned 
with  pending  legislation,  but  execu¬ 
tive  and  administrative  officers  are 
not  ignored  by  them;  neither  are 
judges.  A  pressure  group  may  be 
loosely  or  closely  organized;  it  may 
have  a  permanent  or  temporary 
existence.  It  may  exist  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trying  to  influence  public 
policy.  Or  its  pressure  activities  may 
be  incidental  to  some  other  more 
primary  reason  for  its  existence. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of 
pressure  groups  as  though  they  all 
had  a  separate  and  distinct  existence. 
Most  often,  however,  they  are  per¬ 
manent  organizations  with  other  ma¬ 
jor  objectives,  which  engage  in  pres¬ 
sure  politics  to  promote  a  specific  in¬ 
terest,  such  as  NJE.\,  the  CIO,  the 
AFL,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
the  American  Legion.  Or  they  may 
come  into  existence  solely  to  exert 
pressure  for  or  against  a  specific 
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piece  of  legislation  and  disappear 
when  that  legislation  ceases  to  be 
an  issue.  Such,  for  example,  were 
the  numerous  organizations  that 
sprang  up  in  the  early  1940’s  urging 
a  new  Constitution  for  the  State  or 
those  that  supported  or  opposed  legal¬ 
ization  of  bingo  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  cite  examples  of  per¬ 
manent  organizations  that  have  pres¬ 
sure  as  their  only  reason  for  exbt- 
ence.  Trade  associations  come  as  near 
to  this  category  as  any  groups,  yet  it 
is  rare  for  a  trade  association  to  have 
pressure  politics  as  its  only  raison 
d'etre. 

The  fact  is  that  pressure  groups 
are  just  people — ordinary  people,  in 
most  instances  members  of  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  other  purposes — 
who  seek  to  let  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  know  how  they  feel  about 
matters.  They  are  people  trying  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  government. 
They  are  not  some  new,  strange,  de¬ 
based  species  of  diabolical  creatures 
bent  on  destroying  tbe  peace  of  mind 
of  politicians  or  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Like  all  institutions,  pressure  poli¬ 
tics  and  pressure  groups  came  into 
existence  to  meet  a  need — a  need  pre¬ 
sumably  met  by  parties.  But  ob¬ 
viously  the  parties  were  not  meeting 
the  need  adequately;  if  they  had  been, 
pressure  groups  would  not  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  their  present  significance. 
But  pressure  politics  isn’t  yet  quite 
respectable.  It  is  so  comparatively 
new  in  our  political  system  and  its 
origins  were  so  far  from  our  political 
ideals  that  there  is  still  a  tendency  to 
look  upon  it  askance.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  an  adult 
in  New  Jersey  or  any  other  State  who 
has  not  at  one  time  or  another  en¬ 
gaged  in  pressure  activities,  even  if 
they  weren’t  quite  sure  they  were 
“nice”  in  doing  so.  The  very  word 
“pressure”  seems  to  convey  some¬ 
thing  of  this  attitude;  it  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  a  procedure  that  isn’t  quite  de¬ 
cent.  Yet  we  must  not  be  too  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  flavor  of  words. 
“Politics”  itself  still  carries  invidious 
connotations,  and  “politician”  is  a 
“cussword”  to  many  who  should 
know  better. 


^HE  American  System  of  govern- 
^  ment  rests,  in  the  last  analysis,  on 
the  idea  that  the  people  themselves 
ought  to  run  their  own  governments. 

It  follows  that  the  people  must  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  who  their 
governors  are  and  what  they  do.  That 
those  who  hold  governmental  posi¬ 
tions,  whether  elective  or  appointive, 
whether  local,  state,  or  national,  are 
the  “servants  and  not  the  masters  of 
the  people”  is  not  only  a  familiar 
cliche;  it  is  a  summation  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  American’s  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy.  People  want  to  have 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  what  their 
servants  do.  Despite  its  somewhat 
unsavory  reputation,  pressure  politics 
is  soundly  based  on  this  democratic 
principle  and  is  a  logical  application 
of  the  idea  that  the  people  should  be 
able  to  get  what  they  want,  or,  of 
equal  importance,  stop  what  they 
don’t  want.  Pressure  politics  is  more 
directly  democratic  than  the  political 
party,  which  is  based  on  the  repub¬ 
lican  principle  of  representation. 

In  theory,  our  legislative  system 
operates  like  this:  the  sovereign 
people,  by  the  device  of  majority  rule 
(itself  a  compromise  with  the  ideal 
of  government  by  consent  of  all), 
choose  persons  to  represent  them  in 
a  legislature  (whether  the  municpal 
council,  the  State  Legislature  or  the 
Federal  Congress).  Once  elected  these 
representatives  are  free  to  use  their 
own  best  judgment  in  enacting  legis¬ 
lation.  Representative  democracy, 
working  in  theoretical  perfection, 
would  have  no  need  of  either  parties 
or  pressure  groups,  because  the  people 
would  choose  those  they  trusted  to 
represent  them  and  would  then  leave 
them  alone  to  do  their  job  as  they 
saw  fit. 

Nothing  works  in  theoretical  per¬ 
fection,  least  of  all  in  politics.  So 
political  parties  were  invented  to  as¬ 
sist  voters  to  choose  representatives. 
Theoretically,  parties  were  groups  of 
people  who  agreed  on  certain  basic 
principles  and  objectives.  Candidates 
chosen  by  parties  to  represent  them 
were  pledged  to  carry  out  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  voters  chose  to  support 
specific  candidates,  not  because  of 
their  personal  characteristics,  but  as 
representatives  of  their  party.  Under 


this  procedure,  no  one  would  evei 
think  of  voting  for  the  “best  man;” 
he  would  vote  for  the  “best  party”. 
By  the  same  token,  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  take  more  than 
two  parties  for  all  the  diversity  of 
opinion  to  be  registered  according  to 
the  theory  of  political  parties.  If, 
however,  we  did  have  such  a  system 
of  “parties  of  principle”  and  if  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  did  adhere  to  their 
pledges  of  carrying  out  the  party 
principles,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  such  a  thing  as  pressure  politics. 
We  would,  though,  have  something 
much  worse,  the  multi-party  system, 
such  as  has  plagued  France  all  during 
the  twentieth  century  and  which 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  success 
of  Mussolini  and  Hitler. 


I^OR  A  Great  Variety  of  reasons 
which  cannot  be  gone  into  here, 
our  parties  became  non-principled 
parties  (non  NOT  un)  and  legislators 
did  respond  to  pressures  of  one  type 
or  another,  chiefly  economic  induce¬ 
ments,  for  the  benefit  of  some  eco¬ 
nomic  group  seeking  governmental 
favors,  such  as  utility  franchises  or 
land  grants.  Coming  to  feel  they  could 
no  longer  depend  on  the  parties  and 
their  representatives,  voters  began  to 
vote  “non-partisan”  in  an  effort  to 
choose  the  “best  man”,  thus  reverting 
to  the  original  idea  in  choosing  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Since  they  had  to  choose 
their  “best  man”  from  between  the 
party  candidates,  they  began  to  use 
“pressure”  themselves  to  counteract 
the  skillful  lobbyists  of  well-heeled 
corporations.  Increasing  use  of  pres¬ 
sure  politics,  disregarding  theoretical 
denunciations  of  it,  came  to  be  based 
on  the  realistic  recognition  that  “every¬ 
one  else”  resorted  to  it;  without  it, 
you  “couldn’t  get  anywhere”. 

Pressure  politics  has  become  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  the  practical  politics  of 
the  American  people  because  it  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  device  for 
counteracting  the  failure  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  parties  to  perform  their  theor¬ 
etical  functions  (a  function  they  could 
not  perform,  let  it  be  said  again, 
without  the  development  of  the  multi¬ 
party  system).  Another  reason  for 
the  rise  of  the  pressure  group  is  a 
definite  trend  away  from  the  repub- 
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lican  principle  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  and  toward  a  more  direct 
democracy.  Actually,  these  are  not 
two  separate  causes,  but  aspects  of 
the  same  force.  A  system  of  but  two 
major  parties  cannot  be  democratic. 
The  pressure  group,  with  all  its  short¬ 
comings,  operating  as  it  does  within 
the  framework  of  a  two-party  system, 
makes  possible  a  degree  of  direct 
democracy  which  apparently  satisfies 
the  demand  for  more  direct  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  people  in  the  legislative 
process  while  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
too  much  democracy. 

Political  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
United  States  demands  that  the  people 
be  the  government.  If  political  parties 
were  actively  participated  in  by  all 
public  minded  voters  and  were  there¬ 
fore  controlled  by  the  voters  and 
directly  representative  of  them  and 
responsive  to  their  wishes;  further¬ 
more,  if  our  parties  accurately  reflected 
member  opinion  on  major  public  is¬ 
sues  and  their  representatives  in  oflice 
observed  their  pledges  to  carry  out 
these  opinions,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  functions  of  pressure  groups  would 
be  effectively  performed  by  parties, 
and  what  we  now  know  as  pressure 
politics  would  be  an  aspect  of  party 
politics  as  it  is  theoretically  conceived. 
But  such  is  not  the  case. 

/^UR  Major  Parties  are  in  no  sense 
^  membership  parties — ^joined,  sup¬ 
ported  and  controlled  because  .they 
represent  a  body  of  opinion  on  public 
issues.  Instead,  they  have  become 
agencies  concerned  with  but  one 
aspect  x>f  government — the  securing  of 
control  of  elective  office  and  therefore 
control  of  all  appointive  offices.  To 
win  elections  they  are  “all  things  to 
all  men”  when  it  comes  to  issues. 
Furthermore,  partly  as  a  result  and 
partly  as  a  cause  of  this  development, 
adherence  (rather  than  belonging)  to 
our  major  parties  is  more  a  matter 
of  local  tradition,  “protective  colora¬ 
tion,”  and  gratitude  for  favors  rend¬ 
ered  than  it  is  of  conviction  on  basic 
issues.  We  have  therefore,  and  espec¬ 
ially  is  this  true  of  New  Jersey,  the 
phenomenon  of  counties  or'  whole 
states  always  returning  the  candidates 
of  one  party  to  office,  regardless  of  the 
issues.  Consider  that  16  of  New  Jer- 
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sey’s  21  counties  support  the  same 
party  year  after  year.  Is  it  conceiv¬ 
able  that  always  this  one  party  and 
its  candidates  reflect  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  voters  on  the  current 
issues? 

What  has  happened  is  that  parties 
and  candidates  are  supported  for  any 
of  a  half  dozen  reasons,  none  of  them 
having  much  to  do  with  the  views  of 
the  people  on  public  policy — and  then 
various  categories  of  the  voters  sup¬ 
port  pressure  groups  to  persuade  these 
elected  officials  to  do  their  bidding. 
Another  way  of  saying  this  is,  voters 
apparently  have  given  up  using  parties 
and  elections  as  a  means  of  getting 
their  wishes  translated  into  public 
action  and  have  instead  resorted  to 
pressure  politics  to  influence  public 
officials,  after  these  have  been  put 
into  office  for  reasons  having  little  to 
do  with  opinion  on  policy.  Pressure 
politics  has  developed  because  it  ful¬ 
fills  better  than  party  politics  the  de¬ 
sire  of  voters  to  have  direct  influence 
on  public  policy.  Not  only,  then,  have 
the  parties  failed  to  make  the  repub¬ 
lican  (representative)  theory  work  at 
its  best,  but  twentieth  century  Ameri¬ 
cans  want  more  direct  democracy  than 
republican  institutions  provide  for. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  rise  of 
pressure  politics  to  a  major  role  is 
that  elected  legislators  have  been 
transformed  from  responsible  deliber¬ 
ators  and  determiners  of  legislative 
policy  into  referees  who  decide  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  claims  of  various 


pressure  groups.  They  come  nearer 
to  being  judges  than  legislators.  There 
cjuld  be  no  serious  criticism  of  this 
if  these  legislative- judges  made  their 
decisions  solely  in  terms  of  their 
conception  of  the  public  good.  Too 
frequently,  however,  political  rather 
than  social  considerations  weigh  more 
heavily  in  the  decisions;  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  but  the  political  welfare 
of  the  respective  legislators,  too  fre¬ 
quently  decides  the  outcome. 

For  better  or  worse,  pressure  poli¬ 
tics  is  here  to  stay.  We  are  apparently 
at  that  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a 
social  institution  where  its  acceptance 
makes  possible  its  respectability. 
Parties  were  originally  viewed  as 
purely  private  associations  not  subject 
to  legal  regulation.  Only  when  their 
public  role  was  recognized  did  legal 
regulation  of  their  activities  bring 
to  them  a  large  degree  of  respect¬ 
ability  and  responsibility.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  next  step  for  pressure 
groups;  recognize  their  place  in  our 
political  structure,  the  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  they  make  to  the  governing 
process,  and  subject  them  to  legal 
control. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  pressure 
groups  do  make  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  governing  process,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  legislative  field.  They 
formulate  and  express  public  opinion 
(that  is,  the  opinion  of  a  public,  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  public 
opinion,  but  only  the  opinions  of 
various  publics)  much  more  effect¬ 
ively  than  the  major  parties  in  our 
two-party  system  ever  have.  Further¬ 
more,  through  their  legislative  repre¬ 
sentatives  (lobbyists)  they  give  valu¬ 
able  assistance  to  legislators  as  expert 
advisers,  as  well-informed  resource 
persons  on  specialized  areas.  Twen¬ 
tieth  century  legislators  are  asked  to 
p>ass  judgment  on  a  diversity  of  highly 
specialized  subjects,  in  all  of  which  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  be  expert. 
Each  pressure  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  expert  in  the  area  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  interest 

Theoretically,  government  acts  only 
on  matters  of  general  public  concern. 
In  our  highly  integrated  society,  how¬ 
ever,  many  acts  of  Legislatures,  while 
indirectly  affected  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest,  directly  affect  only  small  seg- 
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ments  of  the  population.  A  pressure 
group  may  be  vitally  interested  in 
such  laws  while  the  general  public 
could  not  be  expected  to  even  know 
about  them,  let  alone  be  concerned. 
This  applies  as  well  to  legislators.  For 
example,  a  bill  proposes  to  lengthen 
the  deer  hunting  season  by  two  days. 
While  vested  with  a  vague  public 
interest  (it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  any  piece  of  legislation  that  does 
not,  however  indirectly,  affect  the 
general  public  in  some  way)  this  bill 
is  of  immediate  concern  to  only  two 
groups,  deer  hunters  and  conserva¬ 
tionists.  And  these  two  groups,  or 
their  spokesmen,  are  more  familiar 
with  all  the  relevant  facts  than  any 
other.  Elach  brings  “pressure”  on  the 
legislators,  pleading  their  respective 
cases.  Assuming  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  approach  the  problem  ob¬ 
jectively  and  with  due  concern  for 
the  vague  interests  of  the  public  in 
general,  it  is  probable  their  decision 
on  this  bill  will  be  the  right  one, 
although  not  necessarily  satisfactory 
to  both  of  the  interested  parties. 

There  is  much  legislation  of  this 
type  in  every  session.  NJEIA,  for 
instance,  wants  a  modification  in  the 
pension  system  which  affects  but  a 
few  score  of  older  teachers;  the  Free¬ 
holders  Association  wants  a  slight 
change  in  the  tenure  provisions  af¬ 
fecting  court  clerks;  the  CIO  and 
AFL  want  a  procedural  change  in 
the  workmens  compensation  law.  Ob¬ 
viously  only  interested  groups  know 
or  are  concerned  in  matters  of  this 
type;  only  they  can  give  the  legisla¬ 
tors  the  information  needed  to  reach 
a  decision. 

Admittedly,  there  is  much  room  for 
favoritism,  for  unsavory  influence,  for 
actions  beneficial  to  a  few  and  down¬ 
right  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the 
general  public.  Most  of  the  anxiety 
and  criticism  about  pressure  politics 
arises  from  instances  where  the  public 
welfare  is  intimately  involved  and  the 
effectiveness  of  a  pressure  group 
threatens  it.  When  a  public  and  the 
public  have  conflicting  interests,  pres¬ 
sure  politics  can  be  dangerous. 

It  must  be  granted  that  pressure 
groups  function  in  the  role  of  special 
pleaders.  But  this  has  been  the  role 
of  lawyers  in  court  for  centuries  and 


it  has  never  been  argued  that  our 
system  of  justice  was  endangered 
thereby.  A  jury  is  a  body  of  citizens 
chosen  expressly  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  conflicting  claims  of  competing 
lawyers.  Jurymen  know  this  and  act 
accordingly. 

We  are  in  a  transition  stage  re¬ 
specting  the  role  of  legislators.  We 
still  act  as  if  we  believed  they  can 
know  and  reflect  accurately  the  opin¬ 
ion  (note  the  singular)  of  their  con¬ 
stituents,  and  be  experts  on  hundreds 
of  difficult  and  frequently  technical 
subjects,  able  to  reach  the  “right” 
decisions  impartially  and  indepen¬ 
dently.  At  the  same  time  we  know 
that  this  cannot  be  the  case — and 
legislators  know  it.  A  frank  recog¬ 
nition  by  legislators  and  those  who 
choose  them  of  the  myth  involved,  a 
realization  that  the  new  role  of  the 
legislator  is  necessarily  that  of  referee, 
an  honest  acceptance  of  the  function 
of  the  pressure  group  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  representative  would  mean  that 
all  concerned — voters,  parties,  legis¬ 
lators,  and  lobbyists — could  act  hon¬ 
estly  and  responsibly.  Legislators 
could  openly  enact  their  role  of  ref¬ 
eree,  legislative  representatives  of  pres¬ 
sure  groups  could  carry  out  their  use¬ 
ful  functions  responsibly  and  respect¬ 
ably,  members  of  pressure  groups 
could  rid  themselves  of  the  guilt  com¬ 
plex,  and  party  managers  could  choose 
legislative  candidates  in  terms  of  their 
true  function  (and,  incidentally,  could 
dispense  with  the  fiction  of  party 
platforms.) 

^HERE  IS  Nothing  reprehensible 
^  about  pressure  groups  and  pressure 
]>olitics  in  and  of  themselves.  Like  all 
other  human  institutions  they  are  cap¬ 
able  of  being  used  for  undesirable 
purposes;  this  certainly,  can  be  no 
grounds  for  their  condemnation.  Pres¬ 
sure  politics  can  be  the  means  of 
making  our  political  processes  more 
responsible  and  responsive;  it  can 
satisfy  our  demand  for  more  direct 
democratic  control  of  political  pro¬ 
cesses  without  going  to  the  danger¬ 
ous  extreme  of  making  our  political 
system  completely  democratic. 

Teachers  have  found  hy  exjierience 
that  they  can  achieve  more  beneficial 
legislation  by  using  NJEIA  as  a  pres- 
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sure  agency  than  they  can  by  trying 
to  dominate  one  or  the  other  of  the 
major  parties.  Besides,  teachers  know 
that  they  ought  to  “stay  out  of  poli¬ 
tics.”  This  is  true,  as  well,  of  labor 
unions,  chambers  of  commerce,  veter¬ 
ans  organizations,  leagues  of  women 
voters,  parent  teacher  associations 
and,  in  fact,  practically  all  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Most  Americans  are  convinced  that 
all  the  organizations  to  which  they 
belong  (they  do  not  “belong”  to 
political  parties)  should  stay  out  of 
politics.  Yet  they  want  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  what  their  public  officials 
do.  They  want  their  wishes  carried 
out  by  those  they  elect  (whether  they 
voted  for  them  or  not).  They  want  to 
control  their  government.  And  rightly 
so.  It  is  certainly  naive,  however,  for 
them  to  think  they  can  do  all  this  and 
stay  out  of  politics. 

“Politics  is  the  art  and  science  of 
government:”  anyone  who  stays  out 
of  politics,  stays  out  of  having  any 
influence  whatsoever  on  government 
With  typical  American  ingenuity  we 
have  solved  this  problem — we  stay  out 
of  party  politics  (leaving  that  to  the 
“professionals”  for  whom  we  do  not 
have  too  high  a  regard) — and  then 
with  a  vengence — get  into  pressure 
politics.  But  we  haven’t  been  too 
comfortable,  as  yet,  with  this  solution. 
The  next  step  would  appear  to  be  to 
“get  comfortable”  by  frankly  recog¬ 
nizing  the  role  of  pressure  politics  in 
achieving  democratic-republician  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Biography  of  an  Article 

People  often  ask  us  how  REVIEW 
articles  get  written?  Are  they  just 
sent  in?  Do  we  request  them?  What’s 
the  whole  routine? 

In  the  case  of  “Pressure  Groups  in 
Political  Patterns,”  which  appears  in 
this  issue  of  the  REVIEW,  we  are 
able  to  offer  a  complete  case  study 
of  a  “requested”  article.  Of  course, 
dozens  of  excellent  Review  articles 
just  appear  in  the  morning  mail. 
Editors  are  eternally  grateful  to  the 
authors  who  want  to  write  about 
something,  do  so,  and  send  them  the 
result.  But  other  articles  “grow”  and 
Mr.'  Downes  contribution  illustrates 
that  type. 

It  all  started  with  his  Oxford 
pamphlet,  GRASS-ROOTS  POLL 
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TICS.”  The  day  we  read  it  way  last 
May,  we  wrote  a  congratulatory  note, 
and  continued: 

You  don't  .seem  to  say  very 
much  in  the  book  about  the  work 
of  the  organization  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  political  party.  / 
wonder  whether  there  is  not  an 
excellent  REVIEW  article  in  that 
and  I  wonder  whether  you  would 
care  to  write  it?  Of  course  your 
pamphlet  would  get  additional 
publicity  in  connection  with  such 
an  article. 

Mr.  Downes  replied  promptly: 

I’m  intrigued  by  your  suggestion 
for  an  article  for  the  REVIEW 
on  the  relationship  between 
''non-poUticoF'  organizations  and 
political  parties.  This  subject 
was  neglected  in  the  booklet 
primarily  for  reasons  of  space. 
Besides  I'm  playing  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  the  subject  of 
a  pamphlet  in  the  series. 

If  I  interpret  your  suggestion 
properly  you  are  interested  in 
an  article  on  “pressure  politics.” 
Right?  W ould  you  like  it  to 
be  specific,  especially  in  re 
NJEA?  If  so  perhaps  you  could 
give  me  some  concrete  examples 
of  procedure,  success,  failure,  etc. 
To  which  we  answered: 

/  am  not  sure  that  the  article 
should  be  too  specific  about  the 
NJEA,  except  by  implication.  I 
was  thinking  of  it  as  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  your  pamphlet 
with  equal  application  to  the 
PTA,  the  Federated  Boards,  the 
Federation  of  W omen’s  Clubs, 
etc. 

When,  if  ever,  can  they  endorse 
a  specific  candidate  of  a  specific 
party?  Should  they  ever  become 
closely  identified  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  party  as  some  of  our  labor 
organizations  are?  How  can  that 
affect  the  platform? 

Finally,  in  late  July,  came  the  ar¬ 
ticle  with  this  accompanying  note: 
Well — believe  it  or  not — here  it 
is,  at  last. 

I’m  not  sure  it’s  what  you  wanted 
— but  this  is  the  way  it  came  out. 
At  least  I’ve  advanced  a  new 
theory  in  re  pressure  politics. 
Maybe  that’s  important.  But  I’m 
afraid  you  didn’t  want  theory; 
that  you  wanted  practical  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  p.  p.  actually 
works.  And  I  haven’t  given  you 
that. 

When  we  had  read  it  carefully,  we 
wrote  Mr.  Downes  just  about  what 
we  say  on  page  77  that  we  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  articles  the  Review 
has  ever  published. 


Take  The  CUSS  from  Custodian 

By  RAY  PALMER 
Ridgefield  Park* 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Palmer  was  exposed  to  a  course  in 
philosophy.  Among  the  not>too-numerous  residua  of  the 
course,  he  says,  is  one  expression,  ^^the  i»ne»»  of  his  it,**  which 
means  simply,  ^^The  other  fellow  is  a  person,  too.^’  Mr.  Palmer 
uses  it  here  to  discuss  some  problems  of  school  maintenance. 


SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE  is  the  mod¬ 
em  term  for  janitor  service. 
Custodians  or  custodial  employees 
have  supplanted  janitors  in  the  evolv¬ 
ing  scheme  of  things,  just  as  industrial 
arts  teachers  have  replaced  teachers 
of  manual  training;  art  teachers, 
teachers  of  drawing;  home  economics 
teachers,  teachers  of  cooking  and 
sewing,  and  so  on.  There  is  good 
precedent.  But  it  is  all-too-common 
to  stress  the  first  syllable  of  custodian. 

It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  at  one 
time  to  “janit”  his  own  school;  to 
build  the  fire  in  the  chunk  stove  in 
the  morning  and  to  stoke  it  all  day; 
to  sweep  and  dust  and  wash  black¬ 
boards  and  clean  up  messes  and  shovel 
walks  and  to  do  the  countless  chores 
that  seem  to  be  concomitants  of  the 
job.  While  he  lays  no  claim  to  expert¬ 
ness  in  the  field,  nevertheless  he  gain¬ 
ed  a  different  perspective  from  first 
hand  experience. 

Dust  and  dirt  and  grime  in  a  school 
building,  or  litter  scattered  outside 
indicate  a  failure  which  is  bound  to 
be  reflected  in  pupil  attitudes.  A 
teacher  can  be  mussy  and  disorderly 
about  her  room  housekeeping,  too;  a 
custodial  employee  would  hardly  know 
where  or  how  to  begin  to  “clean.” 
Everyone  has  some  measure  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  such  condi¬ 
tions  are  avoided.  But  the  responsi¬ 
bility  begins  with  management — with 
administration.  Who  else  makes  the 
rules,  lays  out  the  program,  defines 
the  job? 

DON’T  JUST  CUSS 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
superintendent  or  board  member  or 
principal  should  get  broom  and  duster 
and  clear  up  where  the  careless  cus¬ 
todian  has  failed.  Neither  does  the 
solution  lie  in  autocratic  domination 
of  custodians  by  others  in  authority — 

*MR.  PALMER  is  ■  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  Bergen  County  Com¬ 
munity. 


in  cussing  the  janitor — any  more  than 
optimum  classroom  procedure  lies  in 
domination  of  principal  by  superin¬ 
tendent,  teacher  by  principal,  or  pupil 
by  teacher. 

“The  isness  of  his  is”  or  “the  other 
fellow  is  a  person,  too”:  that  was  the 
theme  of  the  philosophy  professor. 
The  school  principal  —  the  school 
teacher — the  school  pupil,  AND  the 
school  custodian  all  “belong”  in  the 
school  community.  Each  is  a  person, 
and  as  such,  possesses  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics  which  serve  to 
differentiate  him  from  his  fellows.  He 
is  calm  and  collected,  or  quick  on  the 
trigger;  domineering  or  self-effacing; 
neat  or  slovenly;  understanding  and 
patient,  or  the  reverse.  And  each  has 
his  valuable  contributions  to  make,  if 
a  school  is  to  fulfill  its  appointed 
purpose.  The  isness  of  his  is  must  be 
respected,  be  he  principal,  teacher, 
pupil,  or  custodial  employee. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  to  be 
planning  and  leadership,  and,  human¬ 
kind  being  what  it  is,  supervision. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  each 
person  will  render  the  best  possible 
service  at  his  level  or  within  his 
sphere  of  activity.  It  is  at  this  point, 
however,  that  difficulty  often  appears. 
As  a  consequence,  a  great  deal  of 
effort  has  been  expended  in  attempts 
to  define  the  duties  and  realms  of 
activity  of  prinicpals,  teachers  and 
pupils.  For  instance,  ten  pages  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  a  certain 
board  of  education  are  devoted  to 
such  definition.  The  same  book  of 
rules,  however,  devotes  a  scant  two 
pages  to  definition  of  the  duties  of  the 
custodial  employee. 

NO  OVER-REGIMENTATION 

It  is  probable  that  the  very  nature 
of  his  employment  precludes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  great  measure  of  regi¬ 
mentation.  Since  he  is  a  “service” 
employee,  the  program  of  the  cus¬ 
todian  must  of  necessity  be  subordi- 
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nated  to  that  of  teachers.  Says  a 
recent  G>unty  Superintendent's  Bul¬ 
letin,  "'Since  part  of  the  (custodial) 
employee's  job  is  to  serve  the  teachers, 
there  will  be  times  when  he  must 
change  his  routine  or  go  out  of  his 
way  so  they  will  not  be  disturbed.” 
But,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  lies 
with  management  to  see  that  there  is 
reasonably  smooth,  efficient  function- 
'ng  at  this  point. 

The  typical  custodian  is  not  a  per¬ 
son  trained  for  his  job.  Neither,  we 
venture  to  suggest,  has  he  had  much 
if  any  orientation  at  it.  It  is  likely 
that  his  only  instruction  is  that  given 
him  by  his  fellow  workers.  By  nature 
he  may  be  slovenly  and  a  poor  worker. 
He  may  be  headstrong  and  obstinate; 
or  he  may  be  all  sweetness  and  light. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  was  selected 
on  the  basis  of  graduation  from  or 
certification  by  a  training  school  for 
custodians.  No,  it  is  far  more  to  be 
expected  that,  like  Topsy,  he  “just 
growed”  as  far  as  his  present  occupa¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  he  is  often  the  problem  child  of 
the  school  organization.  But  there  he 
is — for  better  or  for  worse.  We  re¬ 
peat  that  tjie  attitude  of  management 
will  in  large  measure  determine 
whether  it  is  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Certainly  the  shortcomings  of  the 
custodian  are  not  to  be  condoned.  He 
has  a  job  to  do  and  should  do  it. 
Management  is  usually  quick  to  point 
out  that  fact.  Is  it  as  alert  to  recog- 
nice  “extra”  contributions?  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  school  principal  not  long 
ago  found  some  brass  accessories  on 
his  desk  polished  and  shining.  “Apple 
polishing,”  he  growled,  “Must  be  the 
janitor  wants  something.”  In  another 
case  a  principal  noticed  that  a  cus¬ 
todian  was  quietly  rehabilitating  desks 
in  the  classrooms  under  his  care  in 
his  spare  time.  The  workmanship  was 
good.  The  result  was  pleasing  to 
teacher  and  pupils.  And — there  was 
no  compulsion  on  the  workman;  he 
might  have  loafed  in  the  “janitors’ 
room”.  Certainly  there  was  no  ulterior 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  In 
this  instance,  commendation  was  given, 
and  a  talent  was  discovered  which  will 
work  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  em- 
)loyer  and  employee. 

Perhaps  a  more  wholesome  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  isness  of  each  other’s  is 
would  result  in  the  turning  of  latent 
capacities  into  worthwhile  fulfillment? 
Perhaps  more  desks  would  be  scraped 


— more  brass  work  polished — more 
pride  taken  in  accomplishment  gen¬ 
erally.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that 
it  would  be  worth  trying,  at  any  rate. 

It  is  in  line  with  that  philosophy, 
then,  that  the  following  program  is 
presented.  Perhaps  it  might  be  called: 
HOW  TO  HAVE  BETTER  CUS¬ 
TODIAL  SERVICE  IN  TEN  EASY 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  1 

Remember  that  the  custodian  is  a 
person  and  entitled  to  respect  as 
such. 

Lesson  11 

Treat  him  with  the  respect  due  one 
person  from  another.  His  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  menial.  It  is  highly 
essential. 

Lesson  III 

Provide  for  him  adequate  supplies 
and  tools  of  his  trade  and,  as  may 
be  needed,  instruction  in  their  use. 
Lesson  IV 

Plan  his  program  with  him. 
Mutual  understanding  and  respect 
grow  thereby.  Let  his  program 
make  definite  provision  for  care  of 
outside  areas  as  well  as  the  plant 
under  roof.  Casual  visitors  judge 
a  community  in  considerable  part 
by  the  external  app)earance  of  the 
schools. 

Lesson  V 

Make  provision  in  that  program 
for  forenoon  and  afternoon  “coffee” 
periods.  This  is  done  in  industry. 
It  makes  it  easier  to  insist  on  activ¬ 
ity  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Lesson  VI 

Protect  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  work.  Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth.  Likewise,  too  many 
bosses  sour  the  custodian.  As  much 
as  possible  avoid  interruption  of 
his  scheduled  program.  When  in¬ 
terruption  is  necessary,  as  it  will 
be,  let  directions  be  routed  through 
one  channel. 

Lesson  VII 

Provide  and  maintain  adequate, 
firm,  understanding  supervision. 


This  implies  insistence  that  work  be 
well  and  thoroughly  done — and  that 
commendation  be  given  for  out¬ 
standing  performance  “over  and 
above  the  call  of  duty.”  (yes,  even 
for  work  well  done.)  Who  doesn’t 
thrive  on  a  word  of  praise? 


Lesson  VIII 

Keep  him  up-to-date  through  re- ! 
fresher  courses,  lectures,  demon¬ 
strations,  group  discussions,  and  in¬ 
dividual  training.  This  implies  | 
management  able  to  train  or  provide 
the  training,  and  with  vision  to  see 
the  need.  Such  on-the-job  training 
is  highly  essential  if  even  reason- 
abl)  good  use  is  to  be  made  of  new 
equipment,  new  devices  and  new 
ideas  in  the  field  of  schoolhouse 
keeping.  Needless  to  say,  those  re¬ 
sponsible  tor  supervision  must  keep 
themselves  posted,  also. 

Lesson  IX 


Do  not  expect  the  impossible. 
After  all  the  custodial  employee  is  a 
human  being.  You  are  late  occa¬ 
sionally?  Fail  to  maintain  sched¬ 
ule?  “What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 


Lesson  X 

Remember  the  saying  that  famil¬ 
iarity  breeds  contempt.  Let  relation¬ 
ships  be  friendly — but  not  familiar. 


“What  Greater  Gift” 

Available  in  State 

The  NJEA  has  purchased  a  print  of 
“What  Greater  Gift”  and  it  is  avail¬ 
able  for  showings  throughout  the 
State.  This  is  a  new  film  produced 
by  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  presents  a  contrast  between 
the  old  and  new  methods  of  teaching 
and  emphasizes  the  professional  back¬ 
ground  needed  by  the  modem  teacher. 

The  film  is  the  second  of  a  saries 
being  prepared  by  the  NEA,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  State  Education  As¬ 
sociations.  It  is  in  color,  and  contains 
an  original  score  especially  written 
for  the  film  and  played  by  members 
of  the  NBC  orchestra.  Running  time 
of  the  film  is  28  minutes.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  educators  attended  the  premier 
showing  of  the  film  at  the  NEA  Con¬ 
vention  in  Detroit  last  summer. 

The  film  is  especially  suited  for 
showing  to  Parent  Teacher  groups, 
and  citizen  organizations  of  all  kinds. 
It  can  be  borrowed  from  Sally  Clark, 
Assistant,  Visual  Aids,  State  Museum, 
State  House  Annex,  Trenton  8. 
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PTA  President  looks  over  bulletin  board. 


Children  entering  school  with  typical  Randosel  strapped  to  their  backs. 


Primary  School  In  Japan  By  KARL  B.  ROSS* 


^HE  Principal  of  a  $2,000,000 
elementary  school  in  Long  Island 
stated,  when  it  opened  in  1950,  that 
he  had  a  beautiful  building  but  he 
had  to  start  building  a  school.  A  visit 
to  the  Kyobashi  Showa  Elementary 
School,  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  would  prob¬ 
ably  reveal  the  opposite. 

In  a  permanent-type  building  some 
twenty-five  years  old,  this  school  has 
a  curriculum  and  practices  that  would 
put  many  American  schools  to  shame. 
They  don’t  call  it  progressive  educa¬ 
tion,  but,  acting  under  the  pressure 
and  direction  of  the  ex-occupation 
authorities,  a  6-3-3  program  and 
group  process  work  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

Although  the  plant  lacks  central 
heating,  is  drab  and  prison-like,  a 
visit  to  the  Showa  School  reveals  a 
well-stocked  library,  a  neat  lunch 
room,  portable  desks  and  tables  in 
the  classrooms,  and  an  auditorium 
with  portable  chairs  that  are  pushed 
aside  for  gymnasium  activities. 

Under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Kinzo  Ito, 
a  pleasant  principal  of  about  42,  one 
sees  a  minimum  of  formalized  train¬ 
ing.  In  one  room  of  sixth  graders. 


a  social  science  class  is  practicing 
parlimentary  law  as  a  student  coun¬ 
cil,  with  a  teacher  off  to  the  side  say¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing.  In  other  classes, 
the  old-fashioned  desks  or  tables,  no 
longer  lined  up  in  rows,  are  arranged 
for  group  studies  with  the  teacher 
helping  each  group  with  its  problems. 
Only  in  the  arithmetic  and  grammar 
classes  are  there  evidences  of  formal¬ 
ized  instruction,  and  in  these,  too. 
student  participation  is  keen  and 
colorful. 

6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Mr.  Ito  explains  that  the  school 
curriculum  consists  of  social  studies, 
arithmetic,  Japanese  grammar,  sci¬ 
ence,  physical  education,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  all  of  these  subjects  starting 
in  the  first  grade  and  continuing  up  to 
the  sixth.  Only  the  kindergarten  is 
outside  this  intensive  curriculum.  In 
addition,  the  school  boasts  of  clubs 
designed  for  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties. 

Tbe  school  day  is  from  8:30  A.M. 
to  2  P.M.  daily,  six  days  a  week  and 
eleven  months  a  year.  Only  Sundays 
and  August  are  missing  for  a  com¬ 
plete  year.  There  is  an  active  PTA 


that  meets  once  a  month.  It  boasts  an 
average  attendance  of  about  150, 
mostly  mothers  and  a  few  fathers,  to 
represent  the  school’s  449  children, 
nut  including  the  kindergarten  young- 
stf  rs. 

Probably  as  a  carry-over  from  the 
old  authoritarian  Japan,  discipline 
problems  are  not  too  numerous.  Ex¬ 
pulsion  from  school  is  practically 
non-existent,  and  only  two  or  three 
discipline  cases  reach  the  principal’s 
office  in  a  year.  Corporal  punishment 
is  illegal,  and  a  few  “fatherly”  talks 
by  the  principal  are  adequate  correc¬ 
tive  medicine. 

The  faculty  is  a  democratic  organ¬ 
ization.  The  faculty  room  is  regu¬ 
larly  arranged  with  desks  in  a  group- 
process  atmosphere.  The  principal 
felt  that  school  decisions  were  made 
by  his  staff  in  discussion  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  democracy. 


*MAJOR  ROSS,  at  the  time  this  arti¬ 
cle  was  written,  was  on  active  duty  with 
the  Far  East  Air  Forces.  The  author,  in 
civilian  life,  has  heen  a  teacher  in  the 
Irvington  Public  Schools  for  several 
rears.  He  is  on  militarr  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  Major  Ross  is  an  expert  photo¬ 
grapher. 


A  leMon  in  Kahji 

Visual  aids  are  used  by  the  school; 
it  shares  films  and  machines  with 
other  schools  in  the  ward.  Assembly 
programs,  as  in  America,  are  held 
twice  a  week,  oftener  if  necessary. 

6  TO  12  REQUIRED 

Children  must  be  entered  in  school 
at  no  higher  age  than  six  and  are 
allowed  to  drop  out  after  twelve. 
However,  it  was  carefully  explained 
that  the  drop-outs  are  rare  before 
graduation  from  the  Junior  High 
School. 

While  the  educational  pattern  for 
the  youngsters  is  similar  to  that  in 
progressive  American  schools,  there 
are  differences  between  the  status  of 
American  and  Japanese  teachers.  Al¬ 
though  graduation  from  a  Teachers’ 
College  is  mandatory  for  a  license, 
that  license  is  good  any  place  in 
Japan.  It  is  a  national  license.  The 
nineteen  teachers  of  the  Showa  school, 
ten  men  and  nine  women,  have  no 
tenure  of  office,  however.  They  can  be 
discharged  on  thirty  days  notice. 
Their  appeal  can  go  to  the  Board  of 
Education  or  to  the  court  as  a  last 
resort.  Their  one  bright  spot  is  the 
privilege  of  up  to  three  years  con¬ 
tinuous  sick  leave  if  necessary. 


Physical  Education  class. 

Their  Board  of  Education  has 
seven  members,  three  of  whom  are 
elected  semi-annually  and  the  odd 
one  is  appointed  by  the  Tokyo  Munic¬ 
ipal  Legislative  Body.  It  is  strictly 
a  male  group  and  always  has  been. 

$70  A  MONTH 

Teachers  start  out  at  a  salary  of 
816.67  monthly,  plus  certain  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents  and  living  pur¬ 
poses.  A  maximum  salary,  after  about 
seven  years,  is  approximately  870 


uiuiithly.  (This  is  a  high  salary  for  I 
Japan).  If  a  teacher  is  under  Bfty  I 
years  of  age  and  has  seventeen  years  f 
of  continuous  service,  he  or  she  may  il 
retire  on  one-third  pay.  If,  however, 
he  or  she  is  over  fifty  and  has  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  service,  voluntary  retire¬ 
ment  can  be  made  on  full  pay.  i 

The  present-day  school  in  Japan  | 
reflects,  in  part,  many  of  the  latest  " 
trends  that  were  demanded  by  Amer-  | 
ican  Occupation  Authorities.  It  re-  I 
placed  an  older  and  autocratic  system  f- 
of  old  Nippon.  Mr.  Ito  was  honest  | 
enough  to  admit  that  the  new  system  I 
has  many  problems.  But  he  said  he  S 
favored  it  over  their  old  one  and  ^ 
would  not  care  to  return  to  the  pre-  | 
war  set-up.  Perhaps  some  backward  * 
American  systems  would  profit  by  the  ^ 
example  of  this  bloodless  revolution  I 
that  has  allowed  old,  worn-out  Jap-  ^ 
anese  fire-traps  to  become  schools  in 
the  purest  sense. 

flo  “Ead”  CkiUren 

There  are  no  “bad”  children,  but  | 

there  are  many  hurt  boys  and  girls.  >1 

They  do  not  wear  their  wounds  and  t; 
scars  where  all  can  see.  But  you  may  | 
see  these  hurts  in  sullen  looks,  insult-  |)| 
ing  manners,  and  biting  tongues,  v 
These  children  have  built  up  walls* 
around  themselves,  hoping  to  find  pro-  L 
tection  from  further  pain  and  sor-  | 
row.  They  are  fighting  against  a  J 
world  that  does  not  want  them.  In 
their  hearts  they  know  they  have  been  . 
rejected.  These  boys  and  girls  may  ^ 
be  neat  and  clean  in  appearance,  have 
“everything”  according  to  their  par¬ 
ents,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  “bad” 

— rebellious,  insolent,  and  full  of 
hatred. 

You,  as  their  teachers,  may  feel  the 
brunt  of  their  pent-up  hostility.  To 
them,  you  represent  the  outside  world, 
which  so  far  has  been  cold  and  friend¬ 
less.  It  is  often  impossible  to  help 
these  boys  and  girls  because  they  will 
not  cooperate.  How  very  diSicult  it 
is  to  like  someone  who  is  insulting 
and  naughty.  How  hard  it  is  to  love 
the  unlovely.  But  to  be  loved  is  the 
very  thing  these  children  need.  When 
you  penetrate  their  exteriors,  yOu  will 
discover  children  who  are  frightened, 
lonely,  and  yearning  to  be  loved  and 
accepted. 

“Bad”  children  need  understand¬ 
ing,  sympathy,  and  love.  Even  if  * 
their  parents  and  community  have 
failed,  let  us,  as  teachers,  try  t«  help  < 
them. 

Bayleh  Feder 

Roselle 
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It's  ready  for  you  now  . . .  the  1953  edition  of  Greyhound’s 
popular  wall  displays  for  classroom  use,  Wayside  Wonders  Along 
America’s  Highways.  This  new  8-foot  display  dramatically 
shows  natiu'al  color  photographs  of  ten  memorable  scenes  found  along 
the  highways  of  America.  You’ll  find  the  display  ideal  for  use  either 
as  an  informative  visual  teaching  aid  (together  with  the 
8-page  Lesson  Topics,  “How  to  See  America  by  Highway,”  also 
ready  now) ,  or  as  a  handsome  classroom  decoration  that  can  be  used 
in  many  ways  . , .  and  to  illustrate  many  subjects. 


S 


HEADY  FOR  YOU  NOW  . . . 
with  8~page  study  of  highway  T 
transportation  for  classroom  use  . .  •  I 


FREE!  YOUR  COLORFUL  NEW  WALL  DISPLAY 

Mail  thh  coupon  to  OroyhoMnd  Information  Contor,  P.  O.  lox 
SIS,  Chicogo  90,  III.  for  your  froo  copy  of  "Wayci^  Wondor* 
Along  Amorico'i  Highway*"  aducotionol  display  kit.  (Ono  to  o 
classroom,  plooso.) 


STATS . . . sT-ii-ss 


BRAND  NEW  school  wall  display 


By  GREYHOUND 


. . .  for  the  Asking 


20a.  Wayside  Wonders  Alons  America's 
Hifbways.  Wall  mural  8  feet  wide. 
In  full  color.  Shows  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  spots  along  the  highways 
Includes  an  8-page  booklet  “How 
to  see  America”,  which  gives  the 
historical  background  of  biis  travel 
and  how  to  take  a  bus  trip. 

21a.  American  Railroads  —  Illustrated 
story  of  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  railroad  trsmsportation  with 
map  series  showing  expansion  of 
railway  system  by  decades.  Especi¬ 
ally  useful  for  social  studies,  grades 
6  and  up.  Sample  copy  now,  with 
classroom  quantities  available  on 
subsequent  request. 

22a.  The  Coordinated  Classroom  is  an 
illustrated,  48-page  report  covering 
every  phase  of  seating,  lighting, 
and  decoration  problems  in  the 
classroom  and  their  effect  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  posture,  vision  and  general 
welfare. 

23a.  Cutaway  View  of  An  Underground 
Mine.  A  12"  by  18"  chart  in  three 
colors  of  the  workings  of  a  modem 
underground  mine,  with  descrip¬ 
tions. 
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24a.  Supplement  to  Educational  Film¬ 
strip  Catalog.  A  special  8-page 
Supplement  which  lists  the  wealth 
of  new  filmstrips  and  2x2  Slidesets 
which  are  completed  and  ready  for 
Immediate  delivery  and  those  items 
scheduled  for  completion  prior  to 
December  1 

25a.  Classroom  Teaching  Films  catalog 
lists  over  125  titles  with  full  de¬ 
scription.  Correlation  <^art  and 
index  shows  the  recommended 


grade  level  and  subject-matter  area 
for  each  film. 

27a.  A  World  of  Safety  for  your  Travel 
Funds.  Booklet  in  four  colors,  gives 
interesting  basic  facts  on  the  use 
of  these  famous  travel  funds. 

3a.  Growing  Up  and  Liking  it — a  29- 
page  bodclet  on  menstruation  .  .  . 
designed  for  use  among  girls  12  to 
18  years  of  age.  The  presentation 
and  explanation  of  menstruation  is 
done  simply,  clearly,  and  naturally, 
with  attractive  illustrations  and 
anatomical  diagrams  for  clear  com¬ 
prehension.  A  free  copy  for  each 
girl  in  the  class. 


State  Teachees  Maoaziitk.  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1.  Illinois 

I  have  checked  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  I  understand  this  coupon 
is  for  use  or-’y  during  this  school  year.  3(‘  is  enclose  for  each  item  ordered. 
20a  21a  22a  23a  24a  25a  27a  3a 


Name  . 

Subject  taught  . Grade 

School  name  . 

School  address  . 

City  . State  . 

Enrollment:  Boys  . Gir’s  . 


A  County  Audio-Visual  Day 


In  order  to  promote  projection  of 
educational  sound  film  in  the  class¬ 
room,  the  Somerset  County  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  Commission  recently 
sponsored  a  half-day  Institute  for 
County  AVA  Coordinators  and  stu¬ 
dent  projectionists. 

William  King,  State  Coordinator  of 
Audio-Visual  Elducation,  described  the 
function  of  the  Countv  AVA  Commis¬ 


sion.  Skilled  projector-operators, 
from  dealers  in  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment,  demonstrated  to  various  groups 
the  proper  handling  and  care  of  pro¬ 
jectors  and  films.  Such  points  were 
covered  as  the  setting  up  of  equip¬ 
ment,  cleaning,  oiling  and  threading 
the  machine,  focusing,  sound  adjust¬ 
ment,  projector  operation,  film  han¬ 
dling,  trouble-shooting  and  film  splic¬ 
ing. 


The  program  ako  included  a  40 
minute  period  when  coordinators  and 
projectionists  received  personal  in¬ 
struction  on  projector  operation  from 
the  demonstrator  of  their  choice. 

Gardiner  Gregory,  Commission 
Chairman  and  Director  of  Audio- 
Visual  Exlucation  in  North  Plainfield 
schools,  was  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments. 


While  others  Iqtfk  on,  Don  Zeiller  projec-t-uperalor  from 
Ridgewood;  dnd  Frederick  Lehman,  Bernards  Township 
teacher,  discuss  step  in  operation  of  projector. 


A  group  oi  student  projectionists  listens  attentively  as 
Joseph  Kadar  (machine  operator),  answers  student's 
question  relating  to  operation  of  Ampro  projector. 


The  Answer  to  ^^$60^000^000  MoVG?^ 

Prepared  by  the  NJEA  RESEARCH  DIVISION 
for  the  New  Jersey  Citizens  Committee  for  State  School  Aid 


The  New  Jersey  State  School  Aid  Commission  was  created  by  the  1950 
Legislature  and  after  two  years  of  study  completed  its  report  in  March  1952. 
Promptly,  thereafter,  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  issued  and  dis¬ 
tributed  a  booklet  entitled  “$60,000,000  More?”,  which  is  sharply  critical  of 
the  report  of  the  State  School  Aid  Commission. 

The  worth  of  a  booklet  like  “$60,000,000  More?”  should  be  judged  first 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  found  therein  and  second,  on  the  stand  on 
educational  problems  taken  by  the  organization  releasing  the  booklet. 

After  thoroughly  studying  the  booklet,  the  Research  Division  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  has  prepared  below  nine  questions  and  answers 
that  give  facts  to  clear  up  the  distortions  and  misleading  statements  found  in 
the  booklet. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  education  that 
has  had  the  support  of  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  Taxpayers  Association  is  against  any  pro¬ 
posal  that  (1)  relieves  local  property  taxes,  or  (2)  puts  state  finances  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  meet  the  inevitable  future  burdens  that  will  be  placed  on  our  tax 


1.  Does  the  report  of  the  State  Aid 
Commission  claim  that  public 
schools  in  New  Jersey  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  supported  financially? 

This  assertion  by  the  Taxpayers  As¬ 
sociation  is  untrue.  What  the  Com¬ 
mission  did  say  was:  “the  State  has 
never  used  its  taxing  power  as  have 
other  states,  to  broaden  the  base  for 
the  support  of  public  schools.”  The 
issue  is  not  the  adequateness  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  but  the  method  by  which 
the  necessary  revenues  are  to  be 
raised. 

The  Commission  was  asked  by  the 
Legislature  “to  investigate  and  study 
the  question  of  additional  State  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  the  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey  for  school  needs,  the  costs 
thereof,  and  a  system  of  finance  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  such  costs.”  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  recommended  a  better 
method  of  raising  part  of  the  funds 
for  the  local  district  than  is  available 
now  in  the  one  major  tax  resource — 
property  taxes. 

By  large  increases  in  the  tax  on 
property,  many  districts  have  kept 
school  revenues  adequate;  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  making  the  same  or  greater  in¬ 
creases  in  property  tax  rates,  are  un- 
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able  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  w«iin- 
tain  the  type  of  school  desired. 

2.  What  is  the  justification  for  New 
Jersey’s  high  rank  in  current  op¬ 
erating  expenditures  per  pupil? 

Great  effort  made  by  New  Jersey’s 
local  school  districts  has  kept  its 
schools  near  the  top  rank  of  the 
states  in  the  support  of  school  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures  for  over  two  dec¬ 
ades.  This  is  to  be  expected  for: 

(1)  New  Jersey  is  a  wealthy  state. 
It  ranks  close  to  the  top,  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  state,  in  family  income,  per 
capita  personal  income  payment 
and  gross  income  per  acre  from  its 
farms. 

(2)  New  Jersey  is  a  steUe  of  rel¬ 
atively  high  costs.  The  state  ranks 
near  the  top  in  cost  of  a  one-family 
house  and  wages  paid  to  the  build¬ 
ing  trades.  In  1951,  New  Jersey 
ranked  sixth  highest  in  estimated 
cost  of  constructing  complete  school 
facilities  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance.  The  services  the  schools 
buy  must  be  paid  for  at  relatively 
high  cost. 

(3)  The  average  salary  of  teach¬ 


ers  is  fifth  among  the  48  states.  In 
a  state  with  high  personal  incomes 
and  high  living  costs,  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  should  be  well  above  the 
average  for  the  nation.  Since  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  are  the  largest  single 
item  in  a  school  budget,  this  ma¬ 
terially  affects  the  state’s  rank  in 
current  operating  expenditures. 

(4)  New  Jersey  has  believed  in  a 
reasonably  low  teacher- pupil  ratio. 
The  cost  of  education  per  pupil  is 
substantially  affected  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  per  teacher.  A  rea¬ 
sonable  class  size  is  one  of  the 
many  accepted  characteristics  of  a 
quality  school  system. 

3.  Is  one  of  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  an  additional  $60,000,- 
000  expenditure  program? 

It  definitely  is  not.  The  booklet  at 
this  point  is  completely  confused  on 
what  the  major  issue  before  us  is. 
The  Taxpayers  Association  calls  the 
problem  a  $60,000,000  expenditure 
program'  and  brushes  off  the  entire 
question  of  additional  state  financial 
aid  as  “irrelevant.”  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  real  facts. 

The  real  issue  is,  “Shall  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  with  its  broader  taxing 
powers  raise  an  additional  $60,000,- 
000  and  distribute  it  to  the  local  dis¬ 
tricts  to  help  them  meet  the  steadily 
rising  costs  of  education?”  The  State 
Aid  Commission  has  no  authority  to 
increase  school  expenditures.  Local 
districts  control  the  increases  that  are 
made  in  expenditures,  but  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax  is  the  only  tax  source  that 
has  been  allowed  to  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds.  Property  tax  rates  have 
risen  so  high  in  many  districts  that, 
as  still  greater  revenues  are  needed, 
these  local  districts  cannot  continue 
to  put  the  additional  burden  on  the 
property  owner. 

The  local  districts  are  thus  turning 
to  the  state  for  additional  financial 
contributions  from  a  source  other 
than  the  local  property  tax.  To  de- 
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termine  the  need  for  these  contribu¬ 
tions  and  how  to  distribute  such  funds 
was  the  exact  job  delegated  to  the 
State  Aid  Commission.  The  task  as¬ 
signed  them  has  been  completed. 

If  the  program  is  adopted,  control 
of  school  expenditures  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  district.  Thev,  and 
they  alone,  determine  if  expenditures 
are  to  remain  constant  and  thus  all 
the  state  aid  can  be  used  to  relieve 
property  taxes.  The  local  district  also 
has  the  power  to  make  additional  ex¬ 
penditures  as  necessary  to  obtain  the 
desired  quality  of  education. 

4.  la  there  ■  contradiction  in  the  State 
Aid  Commisaion’a  report  hecauae  it 
talka  of:  (1)  tax  relief;  (2)  in- 
creaaed  expenditures  for  education; 
and  (3)  anticipating  pressure  of  en¬ 
rollment  increases? 

The  Taxpayers’  booklet  raises  the 
fear  that  additional  state  aid  can  only 
be  used  for  one  of  tbe  three  purposes 
above.  They  call  these  purposes  al¬ 
ternatives. 

Careful  reading  of  the  Commission 
report  will  clearly  show  that  the  three 
purposes  are  interrelated  and  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  expenditures  for  educa¬ 
tion  will  rise  in  the  next  decade  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pressure  of  enrollment 
increases,  even  without  more  inflation. 
And  thus  with  the  additional  expendi¬ 
tures  piling  up  on  the  property 
owner,  tax  relief  for  this  one  group 
in  the  state  is  certainly  in  order. 

Some  districts  would  use  the  ad¬ 
ditional  aid  entirely  for  tax  relief. 
Others  would  use  the  money  to  meet 
rising  costs,  thus  holding  the  tax  rate 
at  present  levels.  Still  others  might 
use  the  monev  to  improve  the  qualitv 
of  education.  Whichever  use  is  made 
of  the  monev  is  determined  hv  the 
local  school  district. 

S.  Will  the  state  aid  proposal  inter¬ 
fere  with  local  control  of  the  public 

schools? 

The  proposal  of  the  Commission 
would  provide  state  aid  of  from  40 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation.  These  figures  are  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis:  in  some  local  districts 
state  aid  would  be  higher,  and  in  some, 
it  would  be  lower.  Where  a  state  gives 
aid  of  half  or  less  of  the  total  cost  of 
education,  there  is  no  evidence  avail¬ 
able  to  show  any  centralized  control. 

Even  with  its  low  rank  of  43rd  in 
percent  of  current  revenue  from  the 
state.  New  Jersey’s  schools  appear  to 
be  no  more  independent  than  schools 
where  aid  is  approximately  one-half 
of  the  total  cost,  such  as  New  York — 


47%,  Pennsylvania — 41%,  California 
48% — or  Ohio  — 43%. 

The  Commission  report  adds  “This 
State  Aid  Program  would  not  make 
the  state  an  excessive  nor  a  dominant 
partner  in  the  education  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  children”  and  ‘This  program 
leaves  a  major  part  of  the  burden  of 
education  and  its  increasing  costs  on 
the  local  districts.” 

Adoption  of  the  Commission  report 
will  in  no  way  change  the  procedure 
for  local  districts’  drawing  up  annual 
school  budgets.  Neither  will  it  change 
in  any  way  the  powers  now  invested 
in  the  local  district  for  accepting  or 
rejecting  these  proposed  budgets. 

6.  Does  the  Gimmission  adequately 
document  the  need  for  additional 
state  aid  on  a  local  district  level? 

The  Commission  used  seven  full 
pages  at  the  beginning  of  part  one  of 
its  report  to  fully  explain  the  need 
for  additional  state  aid.  Full  evidence 
was  obtained  (1)  bv  public  hearings 
where  all  interested  groups  and  or¬ 
ganizations  were  heard.  (2)  bv  con¬ 
sultations  with  officials  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  (3) 
by  inquiries,  research,  and  discussion 
by  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Facts  that  fully  documented  the 
need  were  obtained  in  these  areas: 
(1)  greatly  increased  budgets  and  tax 
rates;  (2)  the  need  for  additional 
buildings  and  classroom  space  and 
the  cost  thereof;  (3)  the  status  of  the 
present  borrowing  capacity  in  the 
local  district;  (4)  future  enrollment 
figures  based  on  actual  births  to  date 
with  its  effect  upon  the  number  of 
teachers  and  classrooms  needed;  and 
(5)  special  problems  faced  by  the 
large  cities. 

7.  Is  it  a  fact  that  school  enrollment 
levels  are  still  far  below  the  enroll¬ 
ment  levels  of  many  other  years? 

While  it  is  true  that  present 
school  enrollment  figures  are  lower 
than  twenty  years  ago,  a  verv  dis¬ 
torted  picture  is  given  unless  the  en¬ 
rollment  trend  is  traced  right  through 
from  1917  to  the  estimate  for  1960. 

A  steady  rise  in  New  Jersey  school 
enrollments  was  experienced  from 
1917  to  the  peak  year  of  1933.  Then 
followed  a  gradual  decline  to  1946. 
The  second  upward  trend  that  began 
in  that  vear  will  continue  at  least 
through  i960.  The  peak  of  the  first 
rise  reached  in  1933  was  826.000 
pupils  while  the  second  peak,  about 
1960  or  later,  will  be  not  less  than 
946.000  by  conservative  estimate.  En¬ 
rollment  figures  in  the  second  rising 
cycle  are  running  80.000  to  120,000 


above  the  corresponding  year  of  the 
previous  cycle. 

The  booklet  created  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  by  comparing  the  peak  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  first  cycle  in  1933  with  a 
year  (1951)  near  the  beginning  of  a 
new  rising  cycle. 

8.  Has  consideration  been  given  to  pos¬ 
sible  economies  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration  before  planning  to  give  ad¬ 
ditional  state  aid? 

The  Taxpayers  Association  charges 
that  the  Commission  report  “summar¬ 
ily  dismisses  without  reported  evi¬ 
dence  of  study,  the  possibility  that 
effective  economies  can  be  made  in 
school  administration.”  The  Commis¬ 
sion  did  carefully  consider  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  waste  and  concluded  “in  its  con¬ 
sidered  opinion,  in  most  school  dis¬ 
tricts  the  amount  of  potential  savings 
is  comparatively  negligible.” 

In  every  school  district  the  total 
school  budget  is  determined  locally 
and  in  most  school  districts  it  must 
be  approved  by  the  citizens  at  the 
polls.  Where  there  is  waste,  it  is 
local  waste  and  can  be  corrected 
locally.  If  economies  are  possible,  it 
must  be  done  at  the  local  level.  The 
onlv  other  way  is  through  state  con¬ 
trol  and  centralization  of  powers. 

9.  Is  there  a  need  for  an  inquiry  into 
New  Jersey’s  public  school  system? 

The  Taxpayers  Association  con¬ 
cludes  its  booklet  by  recommending 
a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  New 
Jersey’s  schools.  The  only  supporting 
argument  advanced  for  this  request  is 
the  relatively  high  per  pupil  operat¬ 
ing  cost  in  New  Jersey  schools.  The 
excellent  reasons  for  this  cost  are 
‘already  well  known  to  anyone  famil¬ 
iar  with  New  Jersey  education.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  economies  are  made  and 
followed  in  practically  every  school 
district  every  year.  Anyone  desiring 
to  investigate  the  public  schools  for 
economies  is  perfectly  free  to  do  so. 

The  proposal  for  an  inquiry  is  a 
standard  way  of  delaving  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendations  made  hy 
the  State  Aid  Commission.  The  Tax¬ 
payers  Association  states  an  inquiry 
is  needed  “in  light  of  the  serious 
shortcomings  of  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission’s  Report.”  No  organiza¬ 
tion  interested  in  education  in  the 
state  has  observed  such  “shortcom¬ 
ings.”  Such  tactics  are  simply  a  de¬ 
laying  action  and  must  be  clearly 
recognized  as  such.  It  comes  from  an 
organization  that  has  never  supported 
any  proposal  to  improve  our  school 
system. 
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Report  of  Aodit— 1952 

The  comprehensive  audit  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  New  Jersey’  ELducation 
Association  for  the  year  ended  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1952  included  the  examination 
of  the  financial  transactions  in  all  the 
funds,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  new 
headquarters  building.  The  financial 
condition  and  operations  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  statements: 

Exhibit  A — Analysis  of  Funds  for 
the  Year; 

Exhibit  B — Statement  of  Financial 
Condition  at  August  31,  1952; 

Exhibit  C — Current  Fund  Receipts 
for  the  Year; 

Exhibit  D — Current  Fund  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  Year; 

Exhibit  — Analysis  of  Capital  Ac¬ 
counts  for  the  Year. 

All  expenditures  pertaining  to  the 
new  headquarters  are  classified  as 
headquarters  improvements,  mortgage 
reduction,  purchases  of  office  equip¬ 
ment  and  building  maintenance.  The 
classification  and  the  amounts  of 
these  expenditures  are  shown  on  Ex¬ 
hibit  D.  Expenditures  for  headquart¬ 
ers  improvements  consisted  of  costs  of 
remodeling  rooms  for  meeting  and 
office  functions,  plumbing  and  elec¬ 
trical  installations  and  painting.  Pur¬ 
chases  of  equipment  were  for  tables, 
desks,  chairs,  blinds,  vacuum  cleaner 
and  the  various  items  of  equipment 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
building  and  the  grounds.  The  build¬ 
ing  maintenance  costs  are  shown  by 
their  classifications  as  incurred  in  the 
moving  and  building  occupancy  for 
the  part  of  the  year. 

The  several  capital,  or  reserve,  ac¬ 
counts  arising  out  of  the  purchase  and 
occupancy  of  the  headquarters,  as  well 
as  from  the  current  activities,  are 
shown  on  Exhibit  B  and  are  analyzed 
on  Exhibit  E.  The  real  estate  and 
equipment  capital  is  the  total  of  the 
headquarters  and  equipment  accounts, 
shown  on  Exhibit  B,  less  the  reserve 
for  depreciation  on  equipment  and  the 
balance  of  the  mortgage.  All  of  the 
other  capital  accounts  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  cash  and  the  bonds  owned. 

The  capital  distribution,  shown  on  Elx- 
hibit  A,  indicates  that,  instead  of 
cashing  in  the  bonds  of  $12,000.00 
par  value  which  were  authorized  for 
the  building  fund,  the  needs  of  the 
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AUDITING  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
Report  of  the  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and  Dis¬ 
bursements  Book,  Ledger,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  Books  and 
Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  covering  the  period  September  1,  1951  -  August  31,  1952.  The 
Report  of  said  Auditor  attests  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts. 


Frances  R.  Peterman 
Ethel  E.  Dettman 
Mildred  D.  Hough 


Date:  Trenton.  N.  J. 
October  10,  1952 


building  fund  were  met  out  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fund  cash  to  the  extent  of 
$7,170.52. 

Extended  examination  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  sources  of  cash  receipts  indicates 
the  correctness  of  the  classifications 
and  of  the  amounts  shown  on  Exhibit 
C.  All  of  these  receipts  of  cash  were 
traced  into  the  bank  of  deposit;  the 
accounting  for  the  use  or  balance  of 
the  funds  is  shown  on  the  several 
divisions  of  Exhibit  E. 

Expenditures  of  cash,  made  through 
checks  drawn  on  the  general  fund  and 
supplemented  by  checks  and  cash 
from  the  petty  cash  fund,  were 
vouched  for  accuracy  of  amount  and 
of  accounting  by  reference  to  bank 


checks,  original  invoices  for  pur¬ 
chases,  and  authenticating  vouchers 
signed  by  officials  of  the  association. 

All  of  the  items  making  up  the 
statement  of  financial  condition,  Elx- 
hibit  C,  were  verified  by  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  bank  statements,  by  exami¬ 
nation  of  bonds  owned  and  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  purchase  invoices.  The  finan¬ 
cial  position  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
summarized;  the  current,  or  operat¬ 
ing,  capital  has  been^  increased  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $100.00  after  absorbing  a 
building  maintenance  charge  of 
$7,792.72;  the  investment  capital 
amounts  to  $15,000.00  while  the 
bonds  owned  remain  at  $27,000.00 
par  value;  the  real  estate  and  equip- 


EXHIBIT  A 

ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1952 

Petty 

Current  Cash  Investment 

Balances,  September  1,  1951 .  $28,278.72  $500.00  $27,000.00 

Receipts,  Exhibit  C .  188,70238  . 


Total 

$55,778.72 

188,70238 


216,981.10  500.00  27,000.00  244,481.10 


Expenditures,  Exhibit  D .  191309.79  279.66  . 

Balances,  August  31,  1952,  Exhibit  B....  $25,77131  $22034  $27,000.00 


Composition  of  the  Funds  at  August  31,  1952 

Cash  . .  $  24.60  . 

Checking  Accounts .  $2030438  195.74  . 

Savings  Accounts . . .  5,56633  . 

Bonds,  Par  Value .  $27,000.00 


191,489.45 

$52,991.te 


$  24.60 

20,400.72 
5,56633 
27,000.00 


Totals,  Exhibit  B .  $25,77131  $22034  $27,000.00  $52391.65 


Capital  Distribution 

Current  Fund .  $23,836.08  $22034  . 

Investment  Fund .  $15,000.00 

Mortgage  Reserve  Fund .  9,115.75  . 

Building  Fund .  (7,170.52)  .  12,000.00 


$24,046.43 

15,000.00 

9,115.75 

4,839.48 


Totals  .  $25,77131  $22034  $37,000.00  $52391.65 


ment  capital  has  t>een  increased  by 
$33,048.19;  the  mortgage  reserve 
capital  has  been  built  up  to  a  fund  of 
$9,115.75  after  an  interest  payment 
of  $2,600.00  and  a  reduction  of  the 
mortgage  of  $13,000.00;  and  the 

EXHIBIT  B 
STATEMENT  OF 
HNANCIAL  CONDITION 
As  AT  August  31,  1952 
ASSETS 

Current  Fund: 

Cash  in  Bank .  $  25,771.31 

Petty  Cash  Fund: 

Cash  on  Hand 

and  in  Bank  .  220.34 

Investment  Fund: 

Bonds,  Par  Value  .  27,000.00 

Equipment: 

Office 

Equipment  ...  $  21,878.10 
Less  Reserve  for 

Depreciation  ..  3,95436  17,923.74 


building  capital  remains  practically 
unchangtd  at  the  amount  of  $4,829.48 
after  expenditures  for  headquarters 
improvements  of  $11,599.26  and  for 
furnishings  and  equipment  of  $9,> 
310.08.  .The  membership  loyalty  and 


the  administrative  capacity  in  this 
achievement  is  noteworthy. 

The  accounting  records  are  being 
maintained  with  accuracy  and  effici¬ 
ency.  Federal  form  990  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  part  of  this  audit. 


'  EXHIBIT  D 

CURRENT  FUND  EXPENDITURES 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1952 

Administration : 

Salaries  .  $52,80525 

Executive  Ccanmittee .  5,015.83 

Delegate  Assembly .  3,46726 

Office  Expense: 

Rent  .  $1200.00 


Stationery  and  Supplies . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph . 

Postage  and  Express . 

Overtime  and  Extra  Help . 

Traveling  Expenses . 

Auditing  Expense . 

Miscellaneous  Office  Expense. 

Publications: 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review.. 

Committees: 


4,66922 

2,462.49 

2,30922 

2,06322 

4,27922 

252.00 

235.03 


17,470.80  $78,759.14 


Headquarters: 

Building  . 

Improvements 

$100,000.00 

16,76821 

116,76821 

Auditing  . 

Budget  . 

Business  . 

$187,683.70 

Coordinating  . 

Dues  and  Services  . 

LIABILITIES 

Mortgage  Payable . 

CAPITAL 

Current  P\md 

Capital  . $  24.046.42 

$  52,000.00 

Editorial  . 

Elections  . 

Elections  Procedme  . 

Enrollment  . 

Headquarters  . 

Investment  Fimd 

Capital  . 

Real  Estate  and 
Equipment 

Capital  . 

Mortgage  Reserve 
Fund  Capital  .. 
Building  Fund 
Capital  . 

15,000.00 

82,692.05 

9,115.75 

4,829.48 

135,683.70 

Legislative  . 

Long  Time  Planning  . 

N.  E.  A.  Coordinating  . . . 

Necrology  . 

Pension  Policy  . 

Retired  Teachers  . 

Salary  . 

State  Aid  . 

Welfare  . 

Research  . 

$187,683.70 


EXHIBIT  C 

CURRENT  FUND  INCOME 
For  the  Year  Ended  Aug.  31,  1952 

Membership  Dues: 

Active  Members ..  $133  261 .00 
Associate 

Members  .  1,168.00 

Retired 

Teachers  .  2,497.50  $13722620 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review: 
Advertising 

Income  .  $  18,533.77 

Subscriptions  and 

Sales  .  92.50  18,62627 

N.E.A.  Field  Worker .  2,500.00 

Interest  Income: 

On  Investments  .  $  717.05 

On  Savings 

Accounts  .  27.99  745.04 


3920 

82.90 

55.08 

226.86 

71829 

200.63 

148.08 

847.70 

61.47 

4,459,93 

239.40 

14420 

1,100.87 

26524 

62.67 

23.17 

796.99 

77.04 

424.19 

245.52 

319.05 

49.75 


Conventions  and  Meetings: 

Annual  Meeting  .  $  8,262.10 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Conference  .  285.48 

Leadership  Conference  .  647.72 

Centennial  Program  . 

N.  E.  A.  Delegates  . . 

Teacher  Protection  . 

Public  Relations  Program: 

State  Aid,  Research  . 

Sundry  Expenses: 

Employees  Pension  Fund  .  $  1,690.00 

Social  Security  Taxes  .  1,488.15 

Dues  and  Subscriptions  .  496.47 

Flowers  and  Gratuities  .  178.11 

Pension  Program  . 

Building  Maintenance: 

Taxes  .  $  2,485.25 

Supplies  and  Repairs  .  2,044.79 

Janitorial  Service  .  1231.93 

Heat  .  745.67 

Electric  .  481.64 

Insurance  .  433.64 

Water  .  1124 


N.E.A.  Pension  Refund. 


Moving  Expense 


Total  Income  . $16124721 

Capital  Receipts: 

Assessments  _ $  24,715.75 

Contributions  to  Furnishings 
Fund  .  2,738.82  27,454.57 

Total  Receipts  .  $188,70228 


35,406.66 


9,19520 

1,000.00 

2,579.77 

1,060.00 


Total  Current  Costs  . 

Interest  on  Mortgage  . 

Capital  Expenditures: 

Headquarters  Improvements  .  $11,599.26 

Mortgage  Reduction  .  13,000.00 

Purchase  of  Office  Equipment  .  9210.08 


Total  Expenditures 


7,434.26 

358.46 

$154280.11 

2,600.00 


33209.34 

$191,489.45 
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Certificate 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  accom¬ 
panying  financial  statements,  together 
wiUi  the  interpretative  comments,  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  financial  opera¬ 


tions  and  condition  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  period  and  time  stated. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  James  Eby, 
Certified  Public  Accountant 


EXHIBIT  E 

ANALYSIS  OF  CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS 


For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1952 


Budget 

Actual 

Budget 

Balance 

Current  Fund  Capital 

Balance,  September  1,  1951  . 

..  $  16,000.00 

$  23,947.77 

$  7347.77 

Less  Transfers  to  Building  Fund  ... 

6,169.05 

6,169.05 

9,830.95 

17,778.72 

7,947.77 

Income,  Exhibit  C  . 

. .  155300.00 

161347.81 

5,74731 

Total  Operating  Receipts  . 

. .  $16533035 

$179,026.53 

$13,69538 

Operating  Expenditures: 

Administration  . 

. .  $  83,550.00 

$  78,759.14 

$  4,790.86 

Publications  . 

30,500.00 

35,406.66 

(4,906.66) 

Committees  . 

13,535.00 

1038833 

2,946.47 

Conventions  and  Meetings  . 

9300.00 

9,19530 

104.70 

Centennial  Program  . 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2033 

N.  E.  A.  Delegates  . 

2,600.00 

2,579.77 

Teacher  Protection  . 

3,000.00 

1,060.00 

1,940.00 

Public  Relations  Program  . 

5,400.00 

230837 

2,591.63 

Sundry  Expenses  . 

3,350.00 

3352.73 

(502.73) 

'  Pension  Program  . 

1,000.00 

1,936.89 

(936.89) 

Building  Maintenance  . 

5,800.00 

7,792.72 

(1392.72) 

161,535.00 

154380.11 

6,554.89 

Budgeted  Free  Balance  . 

Gain  from  Operations  over  Budget  ... 

. . .  $  3,795.95 

$20350.47 

Current  Capital,  Free  Balance 


$24,046.42 


Investment  Fund  Capital 

Bond  Investment  .  $27,000.00 

Less  Authorized  for  Building  Fund  .  12,000.00 


Balance  of  Capital  .  $15,000.00 


Real  Estate  and  Equipment  Capital 

Balance,  September  1,  1951  .  $49,643.86 

Add  Capital  Expenditures,  Exhibit  D .  33,90934 


83,55330 

Less  Current  Depreciation  on  Equipment  .  861.15 

BaUnce  of  CapiUl  .  $82,692.05 


Mortgage  Reserve  Fund  Capital 

Assessments  Received  .  $24,715.75 

Less:  Paid  for  interest  on  mortgage  .  $  2,600.00 

Paid  for  mortgage  reduction  .  13,000.00  15,600.00 


In  Tempola-Craft  the  design  is 
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Balance  of  Capital 


Building  Fund  Capital 

Balance,  September  1,  1951  .  $  4,83035 

Additional  Budget  Allocation  from 

Operating  Budget  .  5,169.05 


Allocation  from  Investment  Capital  . 
Allocation  for  Piurchase  of  Equipment 
Contributions  to  Furnishings  Fimd  ... 


Less  Expenditures: 

Headquarters  Improvements  .  $  1139936 

Purchases  of  Equipment  .  9,310.08 


Balance  of  Capital 


$  9,115.75 


$10,000.00 

12,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,738.82 


25,738.82 


2030934 


$  4,829.48 


Here  Are  Facts  Your  Students  Want 

ALCOHOL 
&  NARCOTICS 
S21i0 

4  black  and  wbita  filmstrips 

Meet  stite  course  of  study  require¬ 
ments  —  avoid  alarmist  situations. 
Order  on  five  day  approval.  d«p'-  nj  n 

Y«af  taerla  FIIm,  lac 

la  East  41st  Straat,  Naw  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  I 

==j  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNinCANT  TO  THEM  1= 


TEACHER  RETIREMENT 

By  JOHN  A.  WOOD,  III, 
Secretary,  TP  &  AF. 

Assembly  258  became  Chapter 
235,  P.L.  1952.  This  permits  new-en- 
irant  members  in  service  July  1,  1952 
who  had  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  our  State  before  September  1, 
1919,  within  the  present  fiscal  year 
from  July  1,  1952  to  June  30,  1953 
to  claim  and  purchase  credit  for  ail 
their  New  Jersey  service. 

This  particular  group  who  taught 
before  1919,  who  either  did 
not  join  the  fund  when  it  started  as 
present-entrant  members  or  who 
joined  after  more  than  10  years  of 
employment,  may  within  one  year 
claim  and  purchase  credit  for  all  of 
their  service. 

It  should  be  emphasized  in  every 
school  system  that  the  teachers  who 
can  benefit  by  this  new  law  must 
avail  themselves  of  it  and  make  their 
claim  before  July  1,  1953. 

The  Board’s  present  interpretation 
of  the  law  is  that  in  order  to  qualify 
for  benefits  a  new-entrant  must  not 
only  have  taught  in  New  Jersey  pub¬ 
lic  schools  before  1919,  but  must 
make  his  claim  before  July  1,  1953 
and  must  also  have  been  or  become 
a  new-entrant  member  on  or  before, 
not  after,  July  1,  1952.  That  is  very 
important. 

Assembly  455  became  Chapter 
266,  P.  L.  1952.  It  provides  that  each 
new-entrant  member  retiring  after  35 
years  of  accredited  service  shall  re¬ 
ceive  in  addition  to  whatever  annuity 
his  savings  account  will  support,  a 
full  pension  in  proportion  to  quarter 
pay  after  35  years  of  service. 

A  liberal  ruling  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  should  also  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  all  members  of  the 
fund  who  had  military  service  while 
on  leave  of  absence  from  an  out-of- 
state  board  of  education,  during  the 
first  World  War.  Until  this  year  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  denied  such 
veterans  the  right  of  purchase  credit 
for  such  military  service.  For  one 
year  from  July  1,  1952  to  June  30, 
1953,  credit  for  such  military  service 
may  be  claimed  and  granted. 


SALARY  HELPS 

By  FRED  BRANCA 
NJEA  Field  Representative 

How  can  a  county  association  serve 
local  associations  within  its  county  on 
salary  matters? 

By  establishing  a  county  salary 
committee.  Several  counties  have  al¬ 
ready  done  so.  These  committees, 
which  serve  as  clearing  houses,  obtain 
statistical  and  related  salary  informa¬ 
tion  from  NJEA  headquarters  and 
pass  it  on  to  local  associations  upon 
request.  It  is  the  aim  of  NJEA  Drive- 
in  Conferences  to  establish  a  county 
salary  committee  in  each  county. 

Where  can  our  association  obtain 
periodic  reports  relative  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  New  Jersey? 

Address  a  letter  or  postal  card  to 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Division  of  Labor, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  ask  that 
your  local  or  county  association  be 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  “Consumer  Prices  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.”  This  publication  is  issued  bi¬ 
monthly  at  no  charge. 

From  what  source  can  our  local  asso¬ 
ciation  get  the  net  per  capita  and  net 
per  family  incomes  for  the  community 
in  which  we  teach? 

Write  to  the  Editor,  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment,  The  Magazine  of  Marketing, 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York.  There  may  be  a  nominal 
charge  for  this  service. 

Where  can  our  local  salary  commit¬ 
tee  obtain  information  on  average  sala¬ 
ries,  salary  ranges  and  schedules  for 
school  districts  in  New  Jersey? 

The  October  issue  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Educational  REVIEW  carries  a 
study  titled  NEW  JERSEY  TEACH¬ 
ERS  SALARIES.  This  study,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  NJEA  Research  Division, 
is  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  statistics  for  presentation  to  a 
local  board.  In  this  year’s  study  you 
will  note  the  average  number  of  years 
of  teaching  experience  in  the  local 
school  district  is  listed.  This  will  give 
more  weight  to  the  average  teacher’s 
salary  and  make  it  more  meaningful. 

How  can  we  get  the  help  of  an  NJEA 
field  representative? 

Write  or  telephone  the  NJEA  and 
ask  for  it.  Field  representatives  how¬ 
ever,  have  crowded  calendars.  Plan 
ahead,  and  make  your  request  early. 


COST  OF  LIVING 

By  S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR. 

NJEA  Research  Director 

What  has  been  happening  to  the  eost 
of  living  index  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War? 

The  cost  of  living  index  for  New 
Jersey  has  been  rising  steadily  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  The 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  makes  a  new  esti¬ 
mate  every  two  months.  The  figure 
for  August  1952  again  broke  all  rec¬ 
ords  with  199.0  as  the  latest  cost  of 
living  index.  The  average  index  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  school  year  1949-50  was 
175.1.  By  1950-51,  the  cost  of  living 
index  had  risen  to  188.1  and  for  the 
school  year  1951-52,  it  stood  at  196.4. 

Have  teachers  salaries  kept  ahead  of 
the  rise  in  cost  of  living  brought  about 
by  the  Korean  Viar? 

No,  they  have  not.  In  the  school 
year  1949-50,  the  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
er’s  average  salary  was  $3,417  and  the 
cost  of  living  index  averaged  175.1. 
In  1951-52,  the  New  Jersey  teacher’s 
average  salary  was  $3,750  and  the 
cost  of  living  index  average  was 
196.4.  In  this  two-year  period  the 
cost  of  living  rose  over  12%  but 
teachers’  average  salaries  rose  a  little 
less  than  10%. 

Have  other  New  Jersey  citizens  had 
the  same  experience  of  salaries  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living? 

No,  the  average  New  Jersey  citizen 
has  fared  much  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age  teacher.  While  the  teacher’s  real 
salary,  in  terms  of  the  1939  dollar, 
decreased  $52  between  the  school  year 
ending  in  1950  and  that  ending  in 
1951,  the  real  per  capita  income  of  a 
New  Jersey  citizen  rose  by  $27. 
Again,  while  the  real  salary  of  the 
average  New  Jersey  teacher  decreased 
$52,  the  real  yearly  wage  of  the  New 
Jersey  production  worker  increased 
approximately  $12. 

Is  the  average  New  Jersey  teacher 
better  off  than  in  1939? 

Decidedly  not.  The  average  salary 
of  a  New  Jersey  teacher  was  $2,046 
in  1939.  In  1952  the  real  average 
salary  was  $1,909  in  terms  of  the 
1939  dollar  or  6.7%  below  the  1939 
salary.  Yet,  in  the  same  interval  the 
New  Jersey  citizen’s  real  per  capita 
income  payment  had  increased  32.1%. 
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Some  things  we  as  teachers  might  do 
as  a  result  of  the  facts  gathered  by 
survey  and  research  in  other  schools. 


By  DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON t  President,  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 


Ideas  Stymied:  The  NEA’s  De¬ 
fense  Bulletin  of  May,  1952,  quotes  a 
study  of  72  major  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  which  showed  that 
“many  members  of  the  college  com¬ 
munity  were  wary  and  felt  varying 
degrees  of  inhibition  about  speaking 
out  on  controversial  issues  and  dis¬ 
cussing  unpopular  concepts.”  They 
felt  constrained  because  they  were 
fearful  of  social  disapproval,  a 
“pink”  or  communist  label,  or  critic¬ 
ism  by  boards,  legislatures,  and 
friends. 

There  was  evident  a  growing  un¬ 
willingness  to  pursue  free  inquiry, 
through  a  form  of  self-censorship 
which  produced  a  reluctance  to  speak 
out  on  controversial  issues  in  and  out 
of  class,  a  reluctance  to  handle  cur¬ 
rently  unpopular  concepts  even  in 
classroom  work  where  they  may  be 
part  of  the  study  program,  a  neglect 
of  humanitarian  causes  because  they 
may  be  suspect  in  the  minds  of  some 
officials,  and  a  neglect  of  broad  cur¬ 
rent  questions. 

Do  you  think  that  your  class¬ 
room  work,  especially  in  social 
studies,  has  suffered  in  efficiency 
because  of  the  fear  of  public  mis¬ 
understanding?  Do  you  feel  as  free 
to  discuss  current  controversial  is¬ 
sues?  Do  you  believe  that  uncon¬ 
sciously  you  are  returning  to  book- 
learning  techniques  as  a  safer  prac¬ 
tice  than  discussion?  Has  your 
Board  adopted  a  policy  on  the 
teaching  of  controversial  issues? 
Has  your  association  attempted  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  issues 
and  dangers  involved?  What  steps, 
in  your  opinion,  should  be  taken, 
and  by  what  agencies? 

How  Am  I  Doing?  Henry  T. 
Harvey,  of  the  Florence  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  in  Alabama,  recently  an¬ 
swered  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
question  “Can  a  teacher  improve  his 
work  through  suggestions  made  by 
students  directly  to  him?”  Anonym¬ 
ous  questionnaires  dealing  with  per¬ 
sonal  mannerisms,  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
jects,  methodology,  application  of 
learnings,  tests,  marks,  and  choice  of 
material  were  filled  out  by  all  of  his 
students.  He  found  the  students’  sug¬ 
gestions  were  fair,  moderate,  ap¬ 
preciative,  constructive,  and  frank.  He 
discovered  a  few  irritating  manner¬ 


isms,  illuminating  valuations  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  methods,  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  efforts  that  he  did  not 
know  existed. 

Have  you  ever  attempted  to  use 
pupil  reactions  in  improving  your 
teaching?  Do  you  think  students 


would  be  helpful  in  their  appraisal? 
Do  you  feel  that  pupil  appraisal 
lowers  a  barrier  in  relationships 
that  should  be  kept  inviolate?  Is 
the  practice  worth  a  try,  at  least  in 
one  classroom  in  your  school,  with 
the  results  carefully  watched? 


Easy 
to  make  this 
Footstool  out  of 

7  tin  cans  and  somo 
old  material 


You  might  care  to  utilize  time  of  year  and  your  students’  gift-making 
interests  in  your  teaching  program,  with  this  attractive  footstool. 


Your  materials  are:  7  empty  fruit  or 
juice  cans  (7"  tall).  Sticky  tape.  6  yards  of 
strong  string.  2  pieces  of  cardboard  each 
14*  square.  Same  amount  of  padding.  Some 
old, durable  fabric(2  pieces  each  16”  square) 
I  piece  10*  X  43*).  Sewing  thread.  Bright 
yarn  or  soft  string  and  big-eyed  needle. 

Simple  directions:  1  T» 
make  the  /rewe— Remove 
one  end  of  all  cans  in  order 
to  have  smooth  edges.  Wash. 

Using  one  can  for  center, 
group  other  six  around  it. 

This  gives  shape.  Keef  all  ofen  ends  at  bot¬ 
tom  f  solid  ends  are  the  tof.  Tape  all  cans 
together  and  bind  securely  around  and 
around  with  strong  string 
near  top,  bottom,  middle. 
Then  tape  string  to  cans. 
Your  frame  is  now  built. 

2.  To  fad  tof  and  bottom 
of  frame  —  Set  frame  on 
cardboard)  trace  pattern.  Cut  out.  Use  this 
to  get  shape  of  duplicate  cardboard  and  two 


paddings.  (Also  for  top  and  bottom  of  fabric 
for  cover, allowing  extra  i*  for  seams.)  Tape 
one  padding  to  each  cardboard.  Tape  to  top 
and  bottom  of  frame,  padding  side  up.  You 
are  now  ready  for  the  covering. 

3  7b  make  covering— You  already  have  top 
and  bottom  pieces  of  fabric  cut  to  shape. 
Now  for  side  piece:  cut  straight  strip  of 
fabric  10"  x  43"  (this  is  2* 
longer  than  circumference 
and  3*  wider  than  height 
of  frame) .  Sew  this  to  top 
piece,  right  sides  together 
(allow  1”  seam).  Snip  back  at  indentations 
to  make  top  and  bottom  lie  flat.  Turn  cov¬ 
ering  right  side  out  and  slip  over  frame. 
Slip  stitch  side  seam.  Sew  edge  of  side  piece 
at  bottom  of  frame  with  stitches  criss-cross¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side  like  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
At  indentations,  pull  tightly  in  order  to  hold 
shape  of  frame.  Turn  in  edge  of  bottom 
fabric  and  slip  stitch  to  covering.  Orna¬ 
ment  top  edge  with  blanket  stitch  in  bright 
yarn  or  soft  string.  And  here’s  the  footstooL 


A  TREAT  THAT  REAUY  SATISFIES  is  wholesom*, 

delicious  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum.  It  always  tastes 
so  good,  lasts  to  long  and  costs  so  little.  Just  try  it. 
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Our  Audio-Visual  Program? 

WILLIAM  H.  KING 

State  Coordinator,  Audio-Visual  Education 


C'OUNTY  Audio-Visual  Aids  Centers 
‘  are  progressing  well.  More  mate¬ 
rials  are  being  added  to  all  centers  so 
that  they  can  better  serve  the  partici¬ 
pating  school  districts.  Additional  dis¬ 
tricts  within  the  counties  are  realizing 
what  they  are  missing  by  not  being 
members  and  they  are  applying  to 
their  County  Visual  Aids  Commission 
for  membership. 

Reports  from  each  of  the  counties 
indicate  that  increasing  amounts  of 
materials  are  being  circulated.  While 
this  does  not  prove  that  these  mate¬ 
rials  are  being  correctly  used,  we  hojjc 
that  this  is  true. 

Three  counties  having  A-V  Commis¬ 
sions  recently  held  all  day  audio-visual 
institutes  to  help  their  teachers  learn 
how  to  operate  equipment  properly 
and  how  to  use  A-V  materials  cor¬ 
rectly.  These  counties  were  Hunterdon, 


tendent  asked  whether  or  not  a  center 
was  going  to  be  organized  in  his 
county  during  1952-53,  if  none  al¬ 
ready  existed.  The  response  from  the 
county  superintendents  raised  to  four¬ 
teen  the  number  of  counties  having 
centers  or  which  will  have  centers  be¬ 
fore  this  school  year  is  over.  This 
list  includes  Atlantic,  Camden,  Cape 
May,  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Hun¬ 
terdon,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
Morris,  Ocean,  Somerset,  Sussex,  War¬ 
ren. 

If  you  are  teaching  in  one  of  the 
above  counties,  ask  your  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  whether  or  not  your  school 
system  is  a  member  of  the  county  cen¬ 
ter  and,  if  so,  how  you  can  obtain 
materials  from  your  county  center 
to  help  you  wth  your  teaching.  A 
catalogue  listing  the  material  available 
should  be  in  your  school  building  fur 


Middlesex,  and  Somerset.  Let’s  hope  your  use.  It  will  be  well  worth  your 
that  other  counties  will  do  the  same,  time  to  examine  it  for  materials  that 
Last  month  each  county  superin-  will  help  you. 

TELEVISION  ^SEARCH  PROJECT 

An  experimental  television  project  determine  the  value  of  these  programs 


has  been  in  operation  since  July  1, 
1952.  Under  the  direction  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  this  project  is 
attempting  to  determine  a  number  of 
things  about  educational  television. 
The  TV  staff  includes:  Edward  C. 
Rasp,  Jr.,  assistant  coordinator  of 
audio-visual  education ;  Norman 
Lucas,  engineer;  and  three  field  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Mary  Ann  Dempsey, 
Blanche  Siegel  and  Jeanne  Murray. 

Working  from  a  studio  located  on 


in  actual  teaching.  This  is  the  acid  test 
of  the  entire  project.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  contents  of  the  programs 
to  be  educationally  sound,  but  it  will 
be  even  more  important  for  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  to  use  these  programs 
and  use  them  correctly. 

If  your  school  has  a  television  re¬ 
ceiver,  don’t  expect  to  pick  up  our 
shows.  None  of  our  programs  have,  as 
yet,  gone  out  over  the  air.  We  have 
been  operating  our  shows  on  a  “closed- 


the  campus  of  Rutgers  University,  staff  circuit”  basis.  With  video-recording 


members  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
types  of  programs  teachers  feel  will 
help  them  in  their  teaching.  They  are 
also  trying  to  find  out  whether  educa¬ 
tors  are  able  to  produce  programs  of 
real  educational  value  and  whether 


equipment  due  to  be  installed  on  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  some  of  the  better  showrs  will 
be  recorded  on  film  and  televised  over 
commercial  stations. 

An  important  part  of  our  experimen¬ 
tal  TV  project  deals  with  programming 


the  educators  are  prepared  to  spend  for  adults.  The  State  Department  of 


the  time  necessary  to  produce  these 
shows. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  as  soon 
as  additional  equipment  is  in  opera¬ 
tion,  experiments  will  be  conducted  to 


Education,  by  law,  is  responsible  for 
the  education  of  all  of  the  citizens  of 
our  state.  We  are  working  with  many 
adult  organizations  of  New  Jersey  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  helpful  programs 


we  can  present  over  a  non-commercial, 
educational  TV  station.  Without  pres¬ 
sure  from  commercial  sponsors,  we 
will  be  able  to  “pin-point”  programs 
to  selected  groups  without  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  making  our  programs  gen¬ 
eral  enough  to  attract  a  vast  audienc. 

Eklucators  throughout  the  country 
have  until  June  3,  1953  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  educational  TV  reserva¬ 
tions  set  aside  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  Unless  edu¬ 
cators  decide  to  take  advantage  of 
these  channels  by  that  date,  commer¬ 
cial  interests  may  take  over  and  this 
potentially  important  educational  tool 
will  be  lost  to  the  children  of  New 
Jersey.  Governor  Driscoll,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Exlucation  and  the  State 
Department  are  trying  to  determine  the 
real  value  of  educational  television  to 
New  Jersey,  but  they  cannot  do  it 
alone.  Your  help  is  important  to  the 
success  of  this  project.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  in  any  way,  won’t 
you  contact  us  through  your  school 
administration?  Write  to  the  Televis¬ 
ion  Research  Project,  Room  304,  State 
House  Annex.  We  welcome  your  sug¬ 
gestions  and  we  need  your  help. 

TAPE  RECORDING  PROJECT 

If  your  school  owns  a  tape  recorder 
and  you  are  wondering  how  you  can 
best  use  it  in  your  teaching,  you  need 
to  contact  the  Tape  Recording  Project 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  project  has  a  master  library  of 
over  one  hundred  recorded  teaching 
programs  on  all  subject  matter  areas 
and  on  all  grade  levels.  A  catalogue  is 
available  listing  the  programs  now  on 
hand. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  project 
you  select  a  desired  program  from 
the  catalogue  and  send  a  reel  of  your 
tape  to  Room  304,  State  House  Annex, 
along  with  a  note  telling  the  program 
of  your  choice.  This  program  is  then 
duplicated  from  the  master  tape  to 
your  tape  and  this  is'  returned  to  you 
for  your  use.  A  small  service  charge 
is  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  ^luplica- 
tion. 

This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  really 
useful  services  offered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  {Education  and  one  wbll  worth 
investigating.  If  your  school  ' do<e^  tiot 
have  a  copy  of  the  available  programs, 
write  to  William  Kingi,  Room  304, 
State  House  Annex,  and  one  will  be 
provided  without  cost.  nnii 

OTHER  SERVICES  , 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  audio-visual 
staff  is  ready  to  help  you  with  your 
audio-visual  problems.  New  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  are  available  for 
your  inspection  in  Room  304,  State 
House  Annex,  and  a  consulting  service 
ia'  as  close  to  you  as  your  telephone. 
How  can  we  help  you?  i. 
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Mahwah,  which,  by  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin,  adopted  a  half-million  dollar 
building  program.  It  has  substantially 
advanced  teacher  salaries  above  the 
traditional  minimum.  Other  changes 
include  the  serving  of  Type  A  lunches 
in  the  two  larger  schools,  a  modified 
department  program,  and  heterogene> 
ous  grouping.  For  the  first  time  also, 
each  building  is  in  charge  of  a  build¬ 
ing  principal  and  there  is  a  full-time 
physical  education  instructor. 

Perhaps  the  most  revolutionary 
change  of  all  is  the  re-opening  of  a 
one-room  mountain  school  which 
houses  the  primary  grades.  Although 
only  twenty-five  miles  from  New  York 
City  and  only  one  mile  from  busy 
Route  17,  the  families  in  this  area  are 
almost  isolated  from  the  world  during 
the  colder  months.  The  terrain  is  so 
rugged  and  the  hills  so  steep,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  use  a  regular  school  bus. 
Hence  ,  it  was  decided  to  give  these 
people  a  school  in  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Roy  S.  Austin  is  superintendent  at 
Mahwah. 

Rumson,  which  welcomed  the  first 
1952-53  inter-school  visitation  team  of 
the  Cooperative  Project  in  Educational 
Administration.  Represented  on  the 
Rumson  team  were  Point  Pleasant 
Beach,  Ventnor  and  Wildwood,  with  G. 
Harold  Antrim  as  chairman.  Board 
members,  PTA  leaders,  and  other  lay- 
citizens  were  included  in  the  team. 
William  M.  Smith,  New  Jersey  Coor¬ 
dinator  for  CPEA,  was  present 
throughout  the  day.  The  purpose  of 
CPEA  and  its  inter-visitation  program 
is  to  improve  the  preparatory  and-on- 
the-job  training  for  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
financed  jointly  through  dues  paid  by 
member  school  systems  and  a  financial 
grant  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Student  Council  Week,  November 
9-15.  The  New  Jersey  Association  of 
High  School  Councils  meets  at  Rut¬ 
gers  November  14,  with  Dr.  Harry  C. 
McKown  as  the  main  speaker.  Its  con¬ 
ferences  are  usually  attended  by  1500 
or  more  students,  sponsors  and  prin¬ 
cipals. 

Governor  Driscoll  has  given  his 
blessing  to  Student  Council  Week.  In 
a  letter  to  Clifford  Roltsch  of  Bogota, 
student  president,  he  said:  “Our  high 
school  councils  afford  our  students  an 
opportunity  to  develop  leadership  and 
to  assume  important  responsibilities. 
I  am  all  for  the  program.” 


In  th«  early  days  of  our  country,  roads  The  covered  wagon  played  an  important 

were  few  and  markets  limited.  Along  nar-  role  in  America’s  history  as  settlers  ven- 

row  trails  the  pioneer  carried  his  goods  tured  in  search  of  homestead,  trade  or  gold, 

packed  on  mule  or  horse.  Loads  averaged  The  prairie  schooner  held  about  3,000 

about  200  pounds;  the  normal  day’s  journey  pounds;  25  miles  was  a  good  day’s  trip, 

was  25  miles.  The  average  cost  of  moving  The  average  cost  of  moving  a  ton  of  freight 

a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  was  about  $1.00.  one  mile  was  approximately  20  cents. 


In  th«  1 830't  America’s  railroads  had  their 
beginnings.  The  early  locomotive  was  a 
fH-imitive  affair.  It  could  pull  about  90  tons 
of  freight,  and  15  miles  per  hour  was  good 
travelling  time.  The  average  charge  for 
moving  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  was 
approximately  7  cents. 


A  generation  later,  improved  locomotives 
which  burned  coal  instead  of  wood  were 
running  on  tracks  of  steel  instead  of  iron, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  move  heavier 
trains  faster.  'The  average  charge  per  ton 
per  mile  had  come  down  to  approximately 
3  cents. 


Today's  locomotives  — Diesel,  steam  and  electric— are  a  far  cry  from  earlier 
railroad  engines.  With  modem  track  and  terminals,  shops  and  signals,  and 
countless  other  improved  facilities,  the  modem  locomotive  makes  possible— 
an  average  charge,  for  moving  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile,  of  less  than  lH  cents! 


WASHINGTON  6,  0.  C 

Reprint*  of  thi*  odvartbement  about  America's  ^ 

railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be  ^ 

mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  JH 

upon  your  request. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
our  exhibit  of  ^ucationol  aids 
at  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Assodcrtion  Convention,  Atlantic 
Cty,  November  6*8,  1952. 


Thread-easy  film  path  of  RCA  “400”  pro¬ 
tector  proves  itself  again!  Of  473  guests  at  a 
recent  trade  show  who  threaded  the  RCA 
“400”,  most  did  it  in  less  than  30  seconds, 
many  in  7  to  20  seconds. 

EasfestWa({ 
1b  Show  Films 


Actual  time  tests  prove  the  “thread-easy” 
RCA  “400“  16mm  sound  film  projector 
is  the  world's  fastest  threading  projector. 
But  they  prove  more  than  just  speed.  They 
prove  you  can’t  beat  the  RCA  “400”  for 
downright  easy  operation. 

You  can  trust  your  RCA  “400” 

No  need  to  cross  your  fingers  when  you  ttim 
on  your  RCA  “400”.  You  know  you’ll  have  a 
picture.  And  you  get  a  clear,  steady  picture— 
steadier  than  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Engineers  standards. 


Prove  it  yourself 

Make  your  own  test  on  the  RCA  “400”  pro¬ 
jector.  Check  it  side-by-side  with  other  16mm 
projectors.  Prove  to  yourself  that  it’s  the  easi¬ 
est  to  thread,  best  in  performance.  Quiet  in 
operation. 

Ask  your  local  RCA  Visual  Products  dealer 
to  give  you  a  demonstration.  Or  mail  coupon 
for  complete,  descriptive  folder  on  RCA  “400” 
Senior  and  Junior  16mm  Sound  Film  Projectors. 

Tmks.  9 


For  Fra#  BOOKLIT 

—MAIL  COUPON  NOW 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 
Dept.  133KA 

Radio  Corporatian  of  Ancfica 
Caadco,  N.  J. 


Please  send  me  free  the  new  booklet:  “RCA  ‘400’ 
Senior  and  Junior  16mm  Sound  Film  Projector.” 

Name _ 


SchooL 
Street_ 
City - 


SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association  will  pre¬ 
sent  its  annual  scholarship  award  of 
$200  to  Barbara  Jean  Filer  of  Wood¬ 
bury.  Miss  Filer  is  a  graduate,  with 
honors,  of  Woodbury  High  school,  and 
entered  Trenton  STC  this  fall.  She  will 
prepare  for  elementary  teaching. 
Among  her  activities  were  Varsity 
Club,  Tri-Hi-Y,  honor  society,  drama¬ 
tics  and  sports. 

On  the  Scholarship  Committee  of 
the  Classroom  Teachers  are  Mrs.  Elsie 
Filak,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Geneva  Lons¬ 
dale,  Freda  Scribner,  Laura  Maltman, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Mayers,  Mrs.  Mitzi  Salmini, 
and  Helen  Heal. 


LEGION  TRIBUTE  | 

The  American  Legion,  at  its  August  | 
Convention,  had  several  kind  words  | 
for  schools  and  teachers.  Taking  some  ^ 
of  the  sting  out  of  an  article  in  its 
own  magazine,  the  Legion  scored  sin¬ 
ister  criticism  and  attacks  upon  teach¬ 
ers  and  condemns  the  authors  of  sub¬ 
versive  attacks  upon  the  public  schools.  - 
It  called  upon  every  member  of  the 
Legion  “to  know  the  schools  and  to  t 
recognize  these  attacks  when  they  oc-  | 
cur,  and  to  stand  ready  to  support  and 
defend  them  against  all  enemies.”  The 
Legion  also  thanked  the  NEA  for  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  the  Americanism 
program. 


The  6  R’s  is  a  new  picture  booklet 
from  the  FSA  Office  of  Eklucation.  It 
tells  how  parents  would  add  Responsi¬ 
bilities,  Rights  and  Relationships  with 
other  People  to  the  old  3  R’s.  It  costs 
10  cents  and  would  help  during  Amer¬ 
ican  Education  Week. 

Paterson  educators  can  be  proud  of 
The  Paterson  Educator,  new  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  PEA.  It  is  an  attractive, 
newsy,  four-page  publication.  A.  Dur- 
yee  Crooks  of  E^stside  high  school,  is 
editor. 

John  C.  Hutchinson,  Jr.  of  Mont¬ 
clair  STC  has  recently  completed  a 
thesis  on  “The  Vocational  Interests 
and  Job  Satisfaction  of  Women  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teachers.”  Conclusion :  emer¬ 
gency-trained  and  provisionally  certi¬ 
ficated  teachers  offer  a  more  hopeful 
source  of  teacher-supply  than  had  been 
feared.  “A  new  supply  of  vocation¬ 
ally-interested  and  job-satisfied  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  has  been  found  in  the 
college-graduate  group.” 

Rutgers  University  Press  has  just 
published  County  Government  in  New 
Jersey  by  James  M.  Collier.  It  is  a 
well-organized,  well-written  description 
of  our  county  government  in  action. 


For  the  second  successive  year  the  I 
annual  report  of  W.  C.  McGinnis  as  E 
superintendent  at  Perth  Amboy  is  | 

largely  the  work  of  members  of  his  I 
staff.  Mr.  McGinnis’  own  report  is  | 
very  brief,  supplemented  by  statements 
from  the  assistant  superintendent,  prin¬ 
cipals,  supervisors,  and  the  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  Teachers’  Association. 

“Realistic  Educational  Planning  for 
Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy”  is 
the  subject  of  three  books  just  issued 
by  United  Cerebral  Palsy.  The  pamph¬ 
lets  cover  the  philosphy  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  pre-elementary  school  level, 
and  the  specialized  problems  of  the 
Elementary  School  level. 

Gerald  A.  Garafola  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Directors  and  Super¬ 
visors’  Association  of  Newark. 

At  the  reorganization  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Newark 
Physical  Education  Association,  Inc.. 
Joseph  Neurenberg  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  A.  John  Sheps. 
Other  officers  elected  are:  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  Galinkin ;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  Edith  F.  Scalera;  corresponding 
secretary,  Dorothy  Harrison,  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Henry  Horey. 
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Now  testing  a 
second  generation  . . . 

.953  STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


Form  J  ready  January  1953 
Forms  K,  L,  M,  N  to  follow 

This  latest  editioe,  four  years  a-building,  makes  available  four  new 
batteries— new  in  content,  new  in  organization  with  new  co-authorship. 
Nornu  are  based  on  the  most  extensive,  systematic  standardization 
program  ever  conducted  for  an  achievement  battery. 

■Content  reflecting  preeent-day  emphases  in  the  various  subject 
matter  areas 

•  Simplified,  completely  objective  scoring 

•  The  most  representative  national  norms  available  for  any  achieve¬ 

ment  battery,  including  both  grade  noims  and  percentile  norms 

•  Simple,  clear  directions  for  administering 

'  Attractive  format  contributing  to  satisfaction  in  use 


by  TIUMAN  L.  KELLEY 


KICHAKD  MADDEN 


EKIC  F.  GARDNEK 


LEWIS  M.  TERMAN 


GILES  M.  RUCH 


STANFORD  has  been  the  standard  in  achievement  testing  for  over 
30  years.  Write  now  for  full  information  and  pre-publication  Speci¬ 
men  Sets  of  new  Form  J. 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  C.  C.  Renick 

New  York  Representative 


nirMunT/f] 


•  Enriched  phonics  progrom 

•  Dictionary  program  builds  confident  command  over 
words — their  meaning,  pronunciation,  spelling  and  use 

•  A  simple,  effective  error-reduction  plan 

Remember — GOALS  in  SPELLING  strengthens  read¬ 
ing  skills  while  it  builds  spelling  powerl 


B.  R.  RUNKLE,  27  MACOPIN  AVENUE 


WEBSTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

St.  Louis  3  •  Dallas  1  •  Pasodono  2 
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SVE  FILMSTRIPS^ 


Elizabeth  schools  have  a  campaign 
this  year  to  help  the  substitutes.  Both 
pupils  and  principals  have  thought 
through  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
substitute,  and  have  developed  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  make  the  substitute 
feel  important,  a  real  part  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  better  able 
to  replace  the  absent  teacher. 


The  Baby  King 

For  5  year  olds  and  up;  23  frames.  The  old,  old 
story  of  Christmas  as  found  in  the  Gospels  is 
simply  aiMl  beautifully  told.  The  birth  of  Jesus, 
the  shepherds’  visit,  the  visit  of  the  wise  men, 
and  the  joy  of  that  first  Christmas. 

A770-5  The  Baby  King,  in  color, 

with  coptions . .  $3.00 

A770-1  The  Baby  King,  in  color, 

with  reading  script . $5.00 

RUDOLPH—The  Red-Nosed  Reindeer 


Everyone  interested  in  television 
should  see  Educational  Television 
Moves  Forward,  a  report  of  Montclair 
STC’s  full -day  of  television  programs 
for  schools  last  spring.  The  booklet 
is  a  complete  record  of  a  project 
which  was  a  real  Montclair  first.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  .booklet  is  a  superior 
example  of  printed  materials. 


A  detailed  study  of  “The  Personnel 
of  State  Departments  of  Education” 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  FSA 
Office  of  Education,  and  is  available 
for  8.30  from  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office. 

Now  you  can  aim  at  an  Ed.S.,  a 
new  degree  being  offered  by  Colorado 
State  College,  half-way  between  an 
M.A.  and  a  Ed.D.  It  denotes  Special¬ 
ist  in  Education,  and  is  designed  to 
duck  some  of  the  academic  restrictions 
of  the  doctorate. 


capttonad . $7.50 

SVC  Society  for  Visual  Education,  inc. 

\  /  A  Business  Corporation  •  T34S  Divonay  Parkway  •  Chicago  14,  lllinoit 

creators  of  internationally  famous  Instructor,  School  Master  and  Skyline  projectors 


Free  teaching  material 
on  a  touchy  subject 


Middletown  Township  in  Monmouth 
County  has  been  tentatively  awarded 
8264.922  of  federal  funds  for  school 
construction  as  a  “federally  affected” 
defense  area. 

Seventeen  “commencement  of  con¬ 
struction”  permits  have  been  issued 
for  New  Jersey  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  For  the  summer  period 
alone,  these  totalled  over  85,600,000. 

Many  schools  will  be  interested  in 
Langston  Hughes’  “The  First  Book  of 
Negroes,”  marking  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Mr. 
Hughes  tells  the  story  of  the  Negro 
for  young  readers. 


For  you:  Educational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene. 
Modess  offers  you  a  complete  teaching  plan  which 
was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  leading  e<luca- 
tors  and  doctors.  It  contains  a  teaching  guide,  large 
anatomy  chart,  two  booklets  about  menstruation  for 
teen-agers  plus  cards  for  ordering  other  free  material. 


For  your  students:  '•‘‘Grou  ing  L  p  and  Liking  It."  Brightly 
illustrated,  this  wise  and  helpful  little  book  explains  men¬ 
struation  in  a  young  girl's  own  language.  It  describes  the 
why’s  and  wherefore’s  of  this  important  physical  function 
and  gives  many  tips  on  health,  beauty  and  poise.  .Approved 
by  doctors. 

Mail  coupon  below  to  get  portfolio  and  as  many  copies  of 
the  booklet  as  you  need  ...  no  charge  at  all  to  you. 


If  I  Were  Starting  Over  .  .  . 

I  would  keep: 

(1)  A  “Who’s  Who”  of  all  my 
students. 

(2)  A  record  of  unusual  class¬ 
room  happenings  and  bright  an¬ 
swers. 

(3)  A  filing  system  for  teach¬ 
ing  aids. 

(4)  Permanent  records  of  im¬ 
portant  tests  and  their  results. 

— Adapted  from  Kansas  Teacher. 


Mitt  Anna  Shalby,  Partonal  Productt  Corp.,  Box  52M-1I  Milltown,  N.  J. 
Pleaae  tend  me 

Q  Modatt  Educational  Portfolio  (  )  copiat  of  “Orowbig  Up  and  Liking  H' 


(Please  Print) 


iOffer  good  only  in  U.S.A.) 
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Dorothy  Kay  Cadwallader  of 
Trenton  has  again  edited  her  annual 
list  of  books  for  supplementary  read¬ 
ing.  The  1953  list  is  published  as 
usual  by  Children’s  Reading  Service. 

The  October  issue  of  New  Jersey 
County  Government  has  a  full-page 
cartoon  history  of  the  career  of  Mattie 
S.  Doremus  of  Paterson,  former 
teacher  and  now  a  Passaic  freehelder. 

It  also  contains  an  article  by  Mercer 
County  Freeholder  Edward  A.  Thorne, 
on  the  effect  of  the  State  School  Aid 
plan  in  Mercer  County. 

Many  New  Jersey  schools  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Principals  Association.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  tenth  annual  conference 
of  secondary  education  last  June,  with 
discussions  on  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  guidance,  parent  aims,  princi¬ 
pals’  duties,  civil  defense,  and  the 
definition  of  a  school  day. 

Janies  M.  Lynch  of  Morris  Plains 
and  George  R.  Strub  of  Plainfield 
contributed  articles  on  school  publicity 
to  the  October  issue  of  The  Clearing 
House.  Recommended  to  local  leaders 
is  an  article  in  that  same  issue,  “Local 
Teachers  Library  of  Salary  Facts.” 

Dr.  Rufus  D.  Reed,  head  of  the 
science  department  at  Montclair  STC, 
is  being  given  an  award  as  a  science 
educator  by  the  State  Science  Teachers 
at  Atlantic  City  . . .  Edward  L.  John¬ 
stone,,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Colony  at  Woodbine,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Wood  Schools  for  excep¬ 
tional  children  in  Langhorne,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Harold  W.  Thompson,’  Jr.,  goes 
from  Junior  One  in  Trenton  as  the  new 
librarian  at  Trenton  Junior  College  . . . 
Mary  Mullen  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Woodbridge  Township  Education 
Association.  Other  officers  are  Mrs. 
Frieda  Klim,  Hazel  Gilhuly,  and  Step¬ 
hen  Szlinsky  .  .  .  Elbert  C.  Pierson 
is  the  new  principal  of  Southwest 
School  and  Nishuane  School  in  Mont¬ 
clair. 

Helene  Condon  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Gladys  K.  Howard  of 
Arts  High  School,  Newark  have  been 
recent  contributors  to  School  Arts 
magazine  .  .  .  Keith  Robertson,  a 
New  Jersey  author,  has  just  published 
The  Mystery  At  Burnt  Hill,  a  book 
story  for  boys  .  .  .  George  W.  Haupt 
of  Glassboro  STC  contributed  “Con¬ 
cepts  of  Magnetism  held  by  Elementary 
School  Children”  to  Science  Exlucation. 
The  article  grows  out  of  recent  re¬ 
search  at  Glassboro. 


WE  GIVE  YOU  SIX 


(and  iktrm  art  mortj 

six  important  reasons  why 

THE  NEW  ALICE  AND  JERRY  BASIC 

READING  PROGRAM 

continues  to  set  the  pace  in  elementary  reading: 

1.  It  provides  pupils  with  improved  child-experience  stories  in 
which  every  character  "comes  to  life." 

2.  It  features  a  gradual  and  logical  introduction  of  new  words 
and  clear-cut  lessons  on  word  meanings  and  word  usage. 

3.  It  offers  comprehensive  Reading  Readiness  techniques  for 
beginners. 

4.  It  provides  for  individual  differences  through  the  use  of 
separate  teaching  plans  for  superior,  average,  and  immature 
groups. 

5.  It  offers  the  latest  in  Workbooks  (including  Vocabulary 
Workbooks  for  immature  groups). 

6.  It  facilitates  reading  comprehension  through  such  aids  as 
Reading  Readiness  Picture  Cards;  Rebus,  Word,  Phrase, 
Sentence  Cards;  Big  Pictures;  Sight  Vocabulary  Word 
Cards;  Integrated  Textfilms. 

For  fuU  detail*,  write  to: 

peierdon  ^7*  ^ompan^ 


EVANSTON,  ILL. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


THERE  IS  NO  MASTERY  OF  ARITHMETIC 

WITHOUT  UNDERSTANDING 

And  understanding  is  what  we’re  after 

in  THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM  . . . 

an  understanding  that  can  only  be  developed  through 

V  a  special  study  of  groups— develops  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  numbers 

V  a  special  study  of  ten  as  a  separate  group  for  computations 
with  teens  and  tens 

V  a  superior  presentation  of  fractions 

V  problem-solving  activities  that  extend  number  thinking  to 
everyday  situations 

V  a  planned  testing  program  that  evaluates  pupil  progress 

V  maintenance  activities  that  integrate  with  each  new  process 
.  the  pupil  learns 

V  specially  prepared  number  stories  that  motivate  and  enrich 
understanding 

V  Workbooks  requiring  only  minimum  supervision. 

For  full  detail*  on 

THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM,  Grades  I  through  8, 

write  to: 

l^oWf  jf^elerion  ^7*  C^ompan^ 


EVANSTON,  ILL. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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Kenilworth  Lions  last  June  honored 
eight  teachers  who  had  been  with  the 
system  for  25  years  or  more.  Their 
combined  service  totalled  over  225 
years.  The  club  presented  them  with 
orchids  and  watches. 


Two  retired  New  Jersey  educators 
are  filling  their  leisure  with  college 
teaching.  E^gar  M.  Finck,  formerly 
of  Toms  River,  is  teaching  Psychology 
and  Education  as  an  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Dickinson  College.  Ernest 
R.  Saul,  newly  retired  from  Mount 
Holly  Regional,  is  an  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Westminster  College,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa. 


ON  VN  PANEL 

Edna  M.  Baker  of  Woodbury,  and 
member  of  the  NJEIA  Eixecutive  Com¬ 
mittee,  represented  WOTP  at  a  “Con¬ 
sultative  Conference”  of  Non  Govern¬ 
mental  Organizations  at  UN  head¬ 
quarters  this  summer.  The  WOTP 
delegates  included  Runhild  Wessel, 
Miss  Baker,  and  Beryl  Parke. 


Now  you  can  have  an  insurance  policy  fitted  to  your  special 
needs.  TPM’s  Teachers  Special  Policy  is  designed  so  that 
you  decide: 

1.  —  the  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  you  want  to 

receive — up  to  S200.00. 

2.  —  when  you  want  the  payments  to  begin— on  the 

first  day,  if  you  want  it. 

3.  —  when  you  want  to  pay  for  it — annually,  semi¬ 

annually,  or  quarterly. 

And  you  can  add  special  “riders”  to  get  exactly  the  kind  and  amount 
of  coverage  you  want.  For  instance  “riders”  can  provide  in¬ 
creased  hospitalization  or  surgical  benefits. 

Rates  are  flexible  enough  so  that  you  can  easily  get  the  coverage 
you  want  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  find  out  about  this  new  kind  of  insurance.  Mail  us  this 
coupon  today  and  we’ll  send  you  complete  information. 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
Lancaster,  Penna. 

Non-asiessable  Policies 


COUPON 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  TPM's  Special  Policy 

NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . 

CITY  . .  STATE  . 


Montclair  STC  has  announced 
three  major  educational  field  trips  for 
1952-53.  The  Christmas  trip  is  to  ' 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  * 
the  Easter  trip  to  Florida,  and  the 
summer  trip  to  New  England  and  * 
French  Canada.  The  trips  are  under 
the  direction  of  Edgar  C.  Bye. 

The  NEA  this  summer  adopted  a 
revision  of  its  Code  of  Ethics.  The 
new  code,  which  is  clear  and  well-  , 
written,  appears  in  full  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  the  NEIA  Journal. 

Helping  Parents  Understand  the  ' 
Exceptional  Child  was  the  theme  of  a 
conference  at  The  Wood  Schools. 
Langhome,  Pa.  recently.  Five  major  ^ 
addresses  at  that  conference  have 
been  published,  and  are  available 
from  the  school. 

Nancy  Lester,  a  New  Jersey  teacher, 
is  the  author  of  the  newly  published  ' 
Stranger  in  Angel  Town  (Dodd. 
Mead).  It  tells  the  story  of  a  teach¬ 
er’s  first  year  in  a  small  Colorado 
town. 

!' 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  has  | 
just  issued  two  new  texts  on  money 
management  for  use  in  the  nation’s  ! 
high  schools.  They  are  Moderns  Make  | 
Money  Behave,  and  What  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Means.  Both  are  being  offered 
free  in  classroom  quantities;  both  ^ 
have  teacher  guides.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  from  488  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  22. 


NJEA  Executive  Group  (Contd.) 

(Continued  from  Page  72) 
and  John  Bennett,  (Sussex).  Mr. 
Cronholm  is  already  filling  out  the 
term  of  Mr.  Starkey,  and  Mr.  Bennett’s 
election  is  only  for  a  one-year  unex¬ 
pired  term. 

Fifteen  new  members  join  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  as  a  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  though  many  have  previously 
served  on  it.  The  newly  chosen  mem¬ 
bers  are  Kenneth  Frishie  and  Samuel 
Gillingham  (Atlantic) ;  Beatrice  Brown 
and  Eldward  Glaspey  (Camden),  John 
A.  Sheps,  Gladys  Geer,  W.  E.  Young, 
and  Seymour  Grossman  (Elssex) ;  An¬ 
drew  Ciampa  and  Marion  Classon 
(Middlesex),  Olive  Williams  (Mor¬ 
ris),  James  Holcombe  and  Roseine 
Boyd  (Union),  and  Harry  W.  Webber 
(Warren). 

All  counties  this  year  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  a'  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  to  recommend  officers  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  be  chosen  in  1953. 


|i 
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all  thoM  interested  in  improving  their  search  Paper  and  Reviewing.  The 
color  photography.  complete  set  is  priced  at  $21. 

Lantern  Slides  and  How  to  Make  Them: 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company. 

EducaUonal  Sales  Division,  788  St.  efeUer  Plaza,  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 
Paul  Street.  Rochester  2,  N.  Y.  A  review  of  progress  in  communi- 

An  excellent  pamphlet  dealing  with  cations  from  the  days  of  the  mail 
many  types  of  slides  which  can  be  coach  to  the  swift  services  of  today, 
made  by  pupils  and  teachers.  Also  in-  A  filmstrip  in  black  and  white  with 
formation  on  material  for  the  opaque  study  guide  for  sale  at  $3.00. 
projector  and  a  valuable  article  on  What  Is  Your  Shopping  Score:  House- 
the  proper  size  of  lettering  for  legible  Corporation.  Norto 

reproJurtion  on  .l.d».  Th«  pomphfet  ^  p.„Wa„,  „£ 

may  bo  obUmcd  without  coot  .hopping  wSoly  ond  economicdly  for 

FILMSTRIPS  different  types  of  households  and  ar- 

Learning  To  Study:  Jam  Handy  Organ-  tides.  The  film-strip  with  lecture  notes 

izatlon,  2821  East  Grand  Boulevard.  „  l  j  r  ^  i 
Detroit  11.  Michigan  '"*7  O'*  'f**  'o***- 

At  Cl  a  •  j  1-  Beginning  Sports  Series:  The  Society 

seriM  of  seven  filmstrips  dealing  Visual  Education.  Inc.,  1345  W. 

with  various  phases  of  studying  for  Dlversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
most  effective  results.  The  series  cov-  AA  series  of  filmstrips  for  teaching 
ers.  The  Place  for  Studying,  Prepar-  sports  such  as  archery,  baseball,  bas¬ 
ing  to  Work,  Using  a  Textbook,  Tak-  ketball,  volleyball,  together  with  a 

ing  Class  Notes,  Preparing  and  Giv-  33  1-3  transcribed  recording,  instruc- 

ing  a  Book  Report,  Writing  a  Re-  tor  guide  and  individual  pupil  guides. 


By  DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
Principal,  P.  S.  No.  12,  Jersey  City 

nLMS 

Borrowed  Power:  AAA  Foundation  for 
Traffic  Safety,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

A  new  traffic  safety  film  designed 
to  help  build  good  driving  habits, 
particularly  with  the  new  young  driv¬ 
ers  of  teen-age.  Excellent  for  high 
school  groups  as  well  as  more  mature 
groups.  For  sale  at  $50.  for  the  film 
in  black  and  white  and  $150  in  color. 
Nature  Study  Films:  WUd  Life  Films, 
5145  Strohm  Avenue,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif. 

A  series  of  wild  life  films  photo¬ 
graphed  in  black  and  white  and  in 
full  color  by  expert  camera  men 
trained  for  this  type  of  work.  Included 
are  “Nature’s  Engineers”  a  complete 
biography  of  the  hardest  worker  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  beaver,  the 
story  of  the  North  American  Elk  and 
the  “flight  of  the  Sea  Birds.”  The  sale 
price  is  $40.  for  the  black  and  white 
and  $90.  for  the  Kodochrome.  Both 
have  sound  and  narration  by  nature 
experts. 

Discussion  Problems  In  Group  Living: 
Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East 
41st  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  films  which  dramatize 
important  human  problems  in  terms 
which  adolescents  can  understand. 
They  bring  each  problem  out  into  the 
open  for  discussion.  Designed  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  and  arrive  at  satis¬ 
factory  answers.  Individual  films 
available  include:  Cheating,  The  Bully, 
Other  Peoples’  Property.  May  be 
used  with  pupils  as  well  as  adult  dis¬ 
cussion  groups. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Language  Laboratory:  Ec'ucatlonal 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  reprint  of  the  report  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Annual  Round  Table  on  Linguis¬ 
tics  and  Language  Teaching  which 
contains  much  excellent  material  for 
all  those  interested  in  bringing  up  to 
date  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
by  means  of  modern  audio  aids  such 
as  di8c,  wire  and  tape  recordings. 
Let’s  Take  Kodakcolor  Pictures:  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Another  of  the  excellent  pamphlets 
on  photography  published  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  This  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  clear,  concise 
and  practical  information.  Fine  for 


When  teachers  wont  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers  * 
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CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  Pres.  G.  EDWARD  McCOMSEY,  Mgr. 

Mtmbtr  NMion4d  Asiocistiom  of  Tiscbtri’  Agootios 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  WiHisrtpeea  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  JunipM  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 

Kinaslev  J  5-1745  E.  P.  Malooer  1  u _ 

is.in«5*cy  ^  J  Ptfsonsl  Discfimimotmt  Stfoico  B.  F.  Malooey.  Jr.  f  "***«•'' 


TSACHBR8  NEBOED— BlcamUrT— 8M«a4ar7— CalUu*.  Wt  hav«  offteiaUr  listed,  hoadiads 
of  aplondid  poaiUoni.  Why  not  investiante  thCM  throask  ns  T  Our  many  yaars  of  aapariaasa  la 
piscina  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  civas  yon  eaport 
guidance  to  help  yon  loeurc  that  next  positioa.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

saTAaLIUNSD  loao  Sucenssoa  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUEEAU  Tans  YBAJI 

ZOB  NORTH  REVENTH  STWEET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Momtor  NefmeW  Aumetotioo  of  Ttockors'  AftMtios 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGEN 

Mtmhof  Notionsl  Attotiotiom  of  Toachori’  Agomtiot 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

EetekUskad  ISM 

Offers  discrimiiuting  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 
BBGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Tdcphaac  BByaa 
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Im  ■  W  ■  T11-T18  WlthenpeoB  Bldg.  GRUBUCH 

Momior — N.A.T.A.  PHILADELPHIA  T,  PA.  PEmmypockor  }-t225 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 
From  Now  York — Philadalphia  Suburban  Araat  to  Distant  Points 
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Editorial  Committee 


Evelyn  M.  Chester  (D.A.) 

Chairmen  Abington  Ave.  School,  Newark 

Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allairiuchy 

Robert  McNamara  Principal,  School  5,  Jersey  City 

Edward  Masker  Principal,  Consolidated  School,  Whitehouse 
Allan  Tomlinson  Supervising  Principal,  Penns  Grove 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

Gilbert  Smith  is  editor  oi  The  Schoolmaster  and  Wo¬ 
men  Teacher's  Chronicle,  the  weekly  publication  of 
Britain’s  National  Union  of  Teachers.  Last  summer  he 
attended  a  conference  of  American  education  editors  and 
the  NEA  Convention  in  Detroit.  He  recently  printed  his 
impressions  of  “American  Teachers  in  Conference.” 

“It  must  be  made  quite  clear  that  if  you  are  one 
of  those  faint-hearted  people  who  can  only  manage 
to  be  in  one  place  at  one  time  you  are  going  to  miss 
a  lot  of  good  things  at  the  N.E.A.  convention. 

American  teachers  are  more  “public  relations” 
minded  than  we  are,  and  they  have  good  reason  to 
be  since  the  schools  have  to  withstand  an  onslaught 
of  criticism  and  abuse  from  pressure  groups  who 
consider  that  teachers  are  (a)  subversive,  (b)  in¬ 
efficient,  or  (c)  both.  Every  teacher  in  every  class¬ 
room  is  therefore  his  or  her  own  public  relations 
officer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  one  concludes  that  teacher 
conventions  here  and  in  England  have  more  similarities 
than  differences.  Teachers  anywhere  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  another  writer  in 
The  Schoolmaster,  who,  seeking  a  topic  common  to  all 
British  teachers,  finds  only  one — TGIF. 

THE  OLD  PRO’S 

Talking  to  the  NJEIA  Executive  Committee  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Education  paid  tribute  to 
the  “old  pro’s”  of  the  teaching  profession.  For  our 
readers  who  are  not  baseball  enthusiasts,  we  should  ex¬ 
plain  that  Dr.  Raubinger’s  phrase  refers  to  the  big- 
league  ball-players  who  have  established  reputations  for 
playing  their  best  when  the  need  is  greatest.  Not  all 
“old  pro’s”  are  old;  the  distinction  is  that  they  hit  when 
there  are  men  on  base,  catch  the  balls  that  matter  most, 
and  commit  their  errors  when  it  doesn’t  matter  much. 

Recent  years  have  not  been  too  kind  to  the  old  pro’s 
of  teaching.  In  their  frantic  need  to  fill  vacancies,  some 
boards  have  thought  more  about  attracting  new  teach¬ 
ers,  than  of  rewarding  old  ones.  They  think,  and  still 
worse,  say:  “Why  worry,  our  older  teachers  won’t  leave 
anyway.”  Within  the  past  decade  minimum  salaries 
have  more  than  doubled;  maximum  salaries  have  not. 
Many  teachers  with  limited  experience  are  drawing  the 
same  salaries  as  those  who  have  been  giving  of  their 


best  for  many  years.  The  State  has  hesitated  to  adopt  a 
minimum  state  schedule,  which  would  have  helped  many 
old  pro’s,  while  it  more  than  doubled  the  state  minimum 
salary.  As  a  result,  in  some  rural  areas,  the  oldest  and 
best  teachers  are  still  getting  the  state  minimum. 

This  could  be  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  teacher- 
shortage.  Its  correction  may  be  an  essential  step  toward 
providing  the  teachers  we  are  going  to  need  desperately 
during  the  next  few  years.  Of  course  the  young  man  or 
woman  prepared  for  teaching  will  take  the  position  offer¬ 
ing  a  high  beginning  salary,  but  what  leads  the  young 
man  or  woman  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the  first  place? 

Consider  medicine  or  law  or  any  of  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  Their  lure  to  youth  is  not  the  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations  of  those  who  have  just  finished  their  interneship 
or  passed  their  bar  exams.  It  is  the  sight,  in  every  com-  | 
munity,  of  the  old  pro’s,  the  respected,  successful  doctors 
and  lawyers,  whose  total  careers  have  been  rewarding. 

As  we  face  grim  the  fact  that  nowhere  near  enough 
young  men  and  women  seem  to  want  to  become  teachers, 
maybe  we  should  consider  whether  we  have  made  of 
teaching — not  just  at  the  beginning,  but  at  its  height  and 
at  its  end, — a  sufficiently  rewarding  career.  Are  we,  in 
other  words,  doing  enough  for  the  old  pro’s. 

KEEP  IT  SIMPLE 

The  NJEA  office  is  the  nerve-center  in  the  state-wide 
Aid  Campaign.  In  it  we  get  many  requests  for  State  aid 
speakers  that  should  be  provided  locally.  Mr.  Best  of  the 
Citizens  Committee,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  Federated 
Boards,  NJEA  officers  and  staff  members  are  being  asked 
to  make  speeches  that  could  be  more  effectively  made  by 
local  school  leaders,  board  of  education  members,  and 
municipal  officials. 

One  reason  for  this  is  an  idea  on  the  part  of  many 
people  that  state  school  aid  is  a  complicated  subject. 
That  just  isn’t  so.  It  can  be  made  complicated,  to  be 
sure,  but  when  we  overwhelm  an  audience  with  elaborate 
data,  we  are  making  a  mistake.  It  is  really  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  story  we  have  to  tell,  and  almost  anyone  can  tell  it. 
Briefly  it  is  this: 

School  costs  have  gone  up,  largely  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
flation. 

These  increases  have  been  reflected  in  local  tax  rates, 
since  state  school  aid  has  not  increased. 

Many  more  children  are  coming  along  to  raise  our  en¬ 
rollments.  These  will  force  school  costs  higher  yet. 

If  state  aid  does  not  go  up,  these  higher  costs  will 
mean  greater  increases  in  our  local  tax  rates. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  the  proposal  of  the  State  School 
Aid  Commission  for  a  substantial  increase  in  state  aid — 
an  increase  amounting  to  $96  of  additional  aid  for  each 
pupil. 

To  do  this  on  a  state-wide  basis  would  cost  about 
$60,000,000.  This  can  only  be  done  by  revising  our  tax 
system,  using  a  corporate  income  tax,  a  personal  income 
tax  or  a  sales  tax  with  food  exempt. 

We  repeat  that  this  is  a  simple  story.  The  facts  to 
support  it  are  available  in  every  community,  and  the 
local  facts  are  far  more  convincing  than  those  for  the 
state  as  a  whole. 
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tairicM  litfifirai  Aatfitirim  Chair 

Maximum  comfort,  durability, 
acoustical  benefit,  and  housekeep¬ 
ing  economy  are  embodied  in  this 
most  beautiful  of  full-upholstered 
auditorium  chairs.  Automatic 


American  Universal 
“Ten-Twenty”  Desk 


Let  our  experience 
be  a  source 
of  practical  help 


Familiar  with  your  needs,  our 
capable,  friendly  staff  is  well- 
equipped  and  sincerely  anxious 
to  serve  you  well.  Our  ware¬ 
house  stocks  are  large,  insuring 
prompt  shipment.  Like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  teachers  you’ll 
find  it  satisfying  to  make  us 
headquarters  for  the  best  in 
school  furniture  and  supplies. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
complete  catalog. 


Use  our  free  catalog 
for  handy  reference 
to  all  school  needs 


Teachers  like  its  flexibility . . . 

students  like  its  convenience 


Always  alert  to  classroom  results,  teachers  quickly  recognize  the  unique  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  "Ten-Twenty.”  They  observe  how  the  three  desk-top  positions 
(20®,  10°  and  level),  and  the  automatic  fore-and-aft  seat  adjustment  help  to 
make  teaching  easier,  more  effective,  by  reducing  visual  and  bodily  strains 
and  stresses.  Pupils  like  the  new  ease  of  adjustment  these  features  provide  for 
all  tasks.  They  find  welcome  convenience,  too,  in  the  45°  seat-swivel  either 
way,  because  it  allows  easy  ingress  and  egress,  and  reduces  body  torque  in¬ 
duced  by  right  or  left  hand  and  eye  preferences.  Here,  truly,  is  the  "Key  to 
the  co-ordinated  classroom.” 


FRIi  BOOKIITS 

"EJucMion  Cnui"  a’iJ"Tbt 
Ct-orJmattJ  CUsirttm"— 
tu  t  informalitt  u  trks  in  ft- 
ant  tJuiathna!  Jti  iltpmttiU. 


School  Seating 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Office  and  Library  Supplies 

School  Papers 

Athletic  Goods 

Art  Materials 

Flogs 


fold  safety  action;  no  pinching  or 
tearing  hazards.  Available  with 
folding  tablet-arm. 


Announcing  A  NEW  IDEA  to  help  Teachers 
come  out  ahead  each  month! 


Now  you  can  keep  a  tight  rein  on  the 
high  cost  of  living  right  in  your  own  home 
with  the  new  and  exclusive  Btmfkui  "budget- 
bank.” 

Combining  the  best  features  of  the  budget  book  and 
old-fashioned  cookie  jar,  the  "budgetbank”  brings  you 
all  these  benefits  in  one  place: 

1.  Enables  you  to  figure  your  month’s  expenses  in 
advance  so  that  you  know  exactly  how  much  you  must 
spend  .  .  .  how  much  you  can  save. 

2.  Enables  you  to  keep  a  nmning  record  of  expenses 
by  kind  and  period. 

3.  Enables  you  to  keep  the  money  for  expenses  in 
one  place  by  a  series  of  containers  bound  together 
in  the  "budgetbank.” 


This  new  idea — exclusive  with  the  offices  that  display 
the  Beneficial  Loan  System  symbol — is  based  on  our 
experience  with  thousands  of  family  budgets.  Right  now, 
the  Bamfinof  "budgetbank”  is  helping  thousands  "come 
out  ahead”  each  month. 

The  Bmepemi  "budgetbank”  is  offered  to  you — as  a 
teacher — without  cost  or  obligation.  Get  yours  at  the 
nearest  1h>i6onat  office.  Just  tell  the  girl  you’re  a  teacher 
and  want  your  Baufinaf  "budgetbank.”  That’s  all  there 
is  to  it  and,  incidentally,  you’re  welcome  at  JknMmat 
whether  you  want  a  cash  loan  or  budget  counsel. 


*YNr  cornfaurff  ruAT  ukis  to  SAr  riy 


FINANCE  CO. 


There  are  one  or  more  affiliated  IhnAonai  offices  in  the  following  cities.  See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 
ASBURY  PARK  EAST  ORANGE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PLAINFIELD 

ATLANTIC  CITY  ELIZABETH  NEWARK  P  •«<•>)  RAHWAY 

BAYONNE  HACKENSACK  ORANGE  RED  BANK 

BLOOMFIELD  IRVINGTON  PATERSON  SOMERVIUE 

CAMDEN  P««k»l  JERSEY  CITY  PASSAIC  TRENTON 


UNION  CITY 


